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Hotes, 


THE PARENTAGE OF SIR CLOUDESLEY 
SHOVELL. 
(See 6% 8, x, 518.) 

I hope the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will pardon the 
egotism of the above reference to my reply of ten 
years ago on ‘ The Death of Sir Cloudesley Shovell,’ 
in which I said that ‘‘ Sir Cloudesley’s origin is 
provokingly hard to trace.” Further investigation 
at Norwich and in the north of Norfolk has cleared 


next-the-Sea, Gimmingham, Gland- 
ford, Holt, Morston, 

and Wiveton, registers have 
nished important or present note, are 

in the northern or north-eastern parts of that 


county. 

The first Shovell I know of was admitted a 
citizen of Norwich, Sept. 21, 1554, and is de- 
scribed in the ‘Free Books of the Corporation,’ 
vol, ii. p. 64, as “ Joh’es Shovell alien: indigena 
dyer apprentic: Willimi Morley.” The odd ex- 

ion “alien: indigena” may mean either that 

was of foreign extraction but ish birth, or 
simply that he was a foreigner settled in England. 
to 


Many natives of the Low Countries migrated 


Norwich in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and “Shovell” looks very much like an Anglicized 
form of some such name as ‘‘ Schouwel.” 

Other Shovells were admitted to the citizen- 
ship in the following half century, and the name 
is of frequent occurrence at that period in the 
registers of various parishes in Norwich. A John 
Shovell was one of the sheriffs of Norwich from 
Michaelmas, 1606, to Michaelmas, 1607, and the 
register of St. Saviour’s, Norwich, contains the 
following entries :— 

“1601. Nathaniell Shovell, the sonne of Mt Jhon 
Shovell, was baptized the 12 day of July.” 

“1607. Martha, the wyfe of Mt John Shovell, was 


buryed the 10 daie of Aprill, which tyme was in his 
Shrivewoode in A° predicto.” 


At Binham, near Wells-by-the-Sea, the register 
gives the burial of “ Nathaniell Shovell, gent.,” 
April 18, 1636, and his will, which is the earliest 
Shovell will I have succeeded in finding, is dated 
March 3, 1635/6, and was proved before the surro- 
gate at Walsingham, June 28, 1636 (Consistory 
Court of Norwich, book ‘ Spendlove,’f. 169). He 
bequeaths lands at Merston (Morston) to his son 
Nathaniel (on reaching the age of twenty-one) 
and his issue, and failing them, to his son John 
(on reaching the age of twenty-one) and his issue. 
mentioning also his daughters Thamasyne and 
Mary. Of these children three were baptized at 
Morston, viz., John, June 26, 1625; Thamasyne 
(or Thomasin), April 16, 1627; Mary, Aug. 30, 
1631; and as they were so young at the time of 
their father’s death, and as in his will he contem- 
plates the possibility of his wife marrying again, 
he was probably a young man himself, and in all 
likelihood the identical Nathaniell who was 
baptized at St. Saviour’s, Norwich, in 1601. 

Of Nathaniel the Pay I have found no 
trace, but his brother John, baptized in 1625, was, 
in all probability, John Shovell, of Cockthorpe 
(close to Binham and Morston), father of Sir 
Oloudesley Shovell by his wife Anne, daughter of 
Henry Jenkenson by his wife Lucy, daughter of 
Thomas Cloudesley, of Cley-next-the-Sea. This 
last-mentioned i accoants for the intro- 
duction of the name of Cloudesley into the family. 
Cloudesleys, under the various forms of “‘ Clowdes- 
ly,” “‘ Clowdesley,” ‘‘ Cloudsly,” ‘‘ Cloudesley,” 
&c., appear in the register of Little (or New) 
Walsingham as early as 1562, and in that of 
Cley-next-the-Sea about half a century later. 
Lucy, daughter of Thomas Cloudesley, was bap- 
tized at Cley-next-the-Sea July 17, 1608, and 
married there, Jan. 22, 1626/7, to Henry Jenken- 
sop. Their daughter Anne, Sir Cloudesley’s 
mother, was baptized there July 14, 1628, and 
their son, Cloudesley Jenkenson (mentioned in Sir 
Cloudesley’s will as his uncle), Aug. 16, 1630. 
In after years, Cloudesley Jenkenson had, by his 
first wife Grace, a son William, born at Gland ford 
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= 16, 1655, a daughter Anne, baptized at 
iveton Nov. 18, 1663, and a daughter Abigail, 
baptized at Wiveton Jan. 28, 1666/7, all three of 
whom are mentioned in their cousin Sir Cloudes- 
ley’s will. Cloudesley Jenkenson himself, who is 
shown by Pror. Laventow (‘N. & Q.,’ 6" 8. x. 
519) to have been a midshipman and captain’s 
clerk, and probably Deputy Sate Advocate in 
1690, was ied at St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 
May 21, 1696, and his will, in which he mentions 
his said children William, Anne, and — is 
dated Feb. 13, 1695/6, and was proved the 
P.C.C. June 9, 1696, book ‘ Bond,’ f. 96. 

The baptism of Cloudesley Shovell, Nov. 25, 
1650, is thus entered, or rather, as shown by the 
eramped position of the words, interpolated, in the 
Cockthorpe register : “Cloudesly Shovell batizatus 
vicesimo quinto Novembris 1650"; but the hand- 
writing and the colour of the ink show that the 
interpolation is an early one, and as Gilbert 
Orokatt, in the preface to his ‘ Consolatory Letter 
to Lady Shovell’ (London, 1708), while speaking 
of Sir Cloudesley’s ancestors, mentions “their 
faithful Adherence to King Charles the First,” it is 
quite possible that Sir Cloudesley may have been 
baptized at that date by some Royalist clergyman 
in private, and the entry made soon after the Re- 
storation in 1660; or, again, the entry may have 
been interpolated later in the seventeenth century, 
when Sir Cloudesley’s fame was spreading, to 
secure to Cockthorpe the distinction of being 
identified as his birthplace. 

The nuncupative will of John Shovell, of Cock- 
thorpe, made March 22, 1653/4, and proved at 
Westminster before the Judges of Probate, June 12, 
1654 (Principal Probate Registry, book ‘ Alchin,’ 
f. 260), contains these words :— 

“T give and bequeath unto Anne my wife all and 
singular my reall and personal! estate whatsoever Uppon 
Condition that shee shall pay or give unto Nathanaell 
Jobn and Clowdsley my three sonnes one hundred 
pounds a peece to bee paid to them at there severall 

of one and twentie yeares. And u this Con- 
dition I make her (meaninge his said wife Anne) my 
Executrix.” 

I have not succeeded in finding the entry of the 
marriage of John Shovell and Anne Jenkenson, 
but the widow Anne Shovell was married, secondly, 
at Gimmingham, Feb. 8, 1658/9, to Jobn Flax- 
man, of Walcot, and the Walcot register records 
the burial of John Shovell, Feb. 2, 1663/4, and of 
Nathaniel Shovell on the 10th of the same month, 
so that from that time Cloudesley appears to have 
been her only Shovell child left. She had children 
by John Flaxmap, one of whom, Anne, was bap- 
tized at Holt, Jan. 22, 1671/2, and married at 
Morston, Sept. 28, 1691, to Thomas Shorting, by 
whom she had eleven children. One of the eleven, 
Anne, became the wife of William Brereton, and 
her descendant Capt. Shovell Henry Brereton, of 
Briningham, near Holt, bas in his possession two 


holograph letters from Sir Cloudesley to Thomas 
Shorting, one dated April 25, 1695, the other 
March 2, 1695/6. The latter was printed by Mrs. 
Herbert Jones, in her ‘ Historic Memorials of the 
Norfolk Coast,’ in Fraser's Magazine for Septem- 
ber, 1881, p. 334, and again, in her ‘ Sandringham 
Past and Present’ (London, 1883), p. 245. In 
both letters Sir Cloudesley sends his duty to his 
mother and love to his sister, and signs himself 
“ your Loueing Brother Clow‘ Shouell.” He was 
evidently not icular about the spelling of 
names, for one letter is addressed to “ M* Thomas 
Shorting,” the other to ‘‘ Mt Tom Shortten,” ia 
both cases “ Liueing at Morston near Holt Markett 
in Norfolk.” 

In Sir Cloudesley’s will his lands at Morston 
are bequeathed to his ‘‘ mother M™ Anne Flax- 
map,” with remainder to his “sister M™ Anne 
Shorten,” and in an account-book or ledger, kept 
with considerable neatness by Sir Cloudesley him- 
self, now in the ion of bis descendant and 
representative the Earl of Romney, the follow- 
ing entry occurs, under date of July 29, 1703: 
“To Jor” Jacobs for A Calash for my Mother 
fiaxman fourteen pound.” Further on in the 
same book there is an “ Account of Casb......from 
S* Clowdisly Shovells Decease,” written by his 
widow, y Shovel], in which, on March 1, 
1708/9, she entered : “To Severall Legacys p* in 
Norfolke, to Mother Flaxman Bi° Shorting, &c., 
making together as per little booke 6401.” This 
confirms Crokatt’s words, in his preface, as to 
“the good Old Gentlewoman, Sir Cloudesly’s 
Mother, being still alive” at the time of her son’s 
death. She died about three months after re- 
ceiving her legacy, being buried at Morston June 17, 
1709. Her will, which is dated May 21, 1708, and 
was proved July 11, 1709, before the surrogate at 
Cockthorpe (Consistory Court of Norwich, book 
‘Susanna ffamm,’ f. 95), mentions her son-in-law 
and daughter, Thomas and Anne Shorting, and 
their children, but does not make any allusion to 
her Shovell daughter-in-law and grand-daughters. 

Thomas Shorting was buried at Morston Oct. 6, 
1727, his wife Anne Sept. 21, 1734, and are both 
commemorated in a short monumental inscription 
in Morston Church. The epitaph of one of their 
sons, on an altar-tomb at Green Bay, Jamaica, is 
given as follows in Lawrence-Archer’s ‘ Monu- 
mental Inscriptions of the British West Indies, 
(London, 1875), pp. 76, 77 :— 

“ Here lyes the body of Captn. Robert Shorting, Com- 
mander of His Majesty's ship Deale Castle, who departed 
this life on the eleventh day of May, 17... in the...... 
year of his -. He was son of Thomas Shorting, Esq. 
.«+e«sCloudsly Shovel, Rear Admiral of Great Britain.” 


The log-book of the Deale Castle, in the 
Public Record Office, shows that 1734 was the 
year of his death, and as he was baptized at Mors- 
ton Sept. 7, 1701, he was in the thirty-third year 
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of his age. The remaining hiatus might probably 
be filled up with the words, “and nephew of Sir.” 

All our aathentic knowledge of Sir Cloudesley’s 
boyhood is derived from Gilbert Crokatt, whose 
authority ought to be good, for he was rector, from 
1691 to 1711, of Crayford, the Kentish parish in 
which Sir Cloudesley’s country house, May Place, 
bought by him in 1694, was situated. Sir Cloudes- 
ley, as appears from the ‘Consolatory Letter’ 
itself, pp. 86, 87, was a regular and devout attend- 
ant at the services and liberal in the “ repairing 
and beautifying” of the church ; so he was, no 
doubt, on friendly terms with the rector, and may 
be presumed to have told him something of his 
early life. Unfortunately it is not much that 
Crokatt tells us ; but he does say that the young 
Cloudesley Shovell was carefully trained in such 
learning as the country schools afforded; that 
when he was about thirteen years of age the 
famous Admiral Sir Christopher Myngs took him 
as a gentleman volunteer in the fleet; that he 
distinguished himself in the war with the Dutch ; 
and that subsequently (no doubt after the death of 
Myngs in 1666) he was advanced by Sir John Nar- 
brough “* from one post to another, until he became 
one of the most considerable captains in the fleet.” 

Sir John Narbrough, whose widow Sir Cloudes- 
ley ultimately married, was, like him, a native of 
Cockthorpe, and the boy’s first patron, Sir Chris- 
topher Myngs, was born in the neighbouring 
— of Salthouse, as Prof. Laughton shows in 

is memoir of Myngs in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ 

Sir Cloudesley’s first appearance “in print,” so 
far I as know, is in “A Particular Narrative of 
the Burning in the Port of Tripoli, Four Men of 
War......By Sir John Narbrougb,......0a the 
anuary, 1675/6...... In the Savoy, 
Printed by Tho: Newcomb, 1676.” In this 
thin folio pamphlet Sir John Narbrough writes 
from on board the Harwich at Malta, under date 
af Feb. 18, 1675/6, and describes the successful 
operations at Tripoli carried out by the twelve boats 
of bis squadron with his “‘ Lieutenant Cloudisley 
Shouell ” as commander-in-chief of them all. 

Thenceforward Sir Cloudesley’s brilliant naval 
career is well known, down to the fatal wreck of 
his flag-ship, the Association, among the Scilly 
Islands on the night of Oct. 22, 1707, when he 
was thrown on shore in Porthellick Cove, either 
already dead, or, according to family tradition, 
still alive, but soon killed by wreckers for the sake 
of his emerald ring (see 6 S. x. 518). Just two 


history, I may add that he married at Allhallows 
Staining, London, March 10, 1690/1, Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Hill, Esq., and widow of his old 
chief Sir John Narbrough. She died April 15, 
and was buried at Crayford, co. Kent, April 22, 
1732. Her will, dated Oct. 12, 1726, with a 
codicil of Oct. 15, 1729, was proved in the P.O.0. 
April 17, 1732, book ‘Bedford,’ f. 120. Sir 
Cloudesley’s only children were two daugh' 
Elizabethand Anne. Elizabeth, born Nov. 3, 
baptized at St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, Nov. 22, 
1692, was married at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
Aug. 19, 1708, to Sir Robert Marsham, fifth 
baronet, who in 1716 was created Baron of 
Romney, and who died Nov. 28,1724. She had 
several children by him, and her descendants at 
the present time are very numerous. She was 
married, secondly, in September, 1732, to John, 
Lord Carmichael, afterwards third Earl of Hynd- 
ford, and by him, who survived her, had a son, 
who died in infancy. She died at the Hague 
Nov. 17, and was buried at Crayford Nov. 30, 
1750. Sir Cloudesiey’s younger daughter, Anne, 
was born Nov. 14, baptized at St. Olave’s, Hart 
Street, London, Nov. 18, 1696, and married at 
St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, March 6, 1717/8, to the 
Hon. Robert Mansell, who died April 29, 1723. 
She had three children by him, who all died young 
or unmarried. She was married, secondly, at 
Charlton, co. Kent, July 28, 1726, to John Black- 
wood, Esq., and by him, who survived her, had 
three children, through whom her descendants, 
like those of her sister Elizabeth, are now very 
numerous, though the name of Blackwood in that 
line is extinct. She died Oct. 20, and was buried 
at Crayford, Oct. 27, 1741. 

Except in quotations, I have adopted the com- 
mon form of the name “ Cloudesley” as the one 
in most general use in printed books, —_ 
Crokatt, in his ‘Consolatory Letter,’ uniformly 
makes it ‘*Cloudesly.” It is written “ Cloudes- 
ley” in two of Sir Cloudesley’s Patents under 
the Great Seal, which, together with a number of 
his commissions and appointments, ranging 
1689 to 1705, are in the possession of the Earl of 
Romney. In his commissions the name is usually 
written either “Cloudesly” or “Cloudisly,” v 
rarely “Cloudesley,” “ Clowdesly,” “ 
or “Clowdisley.” In the British Museum, A d. 
MS. 18986, f£ 429, a certificate, under date of 
March 17, 1679/80, is signed “Clowdisley Shouell,” 
and in Add. MS, 12102, f. 3, a holograph letter, 
dated July 27, 1690, is signed ‘ Cloudisley 
Shouell.” These are the only instances I have 
seen of the full-length signature of his Christian 
name, which he usually abbreviated into ‘‘ Clow.” 
or “Clow*.” Inthe account-book or ledger which 
I have previously referred to, the name is very 
clearly written by Lady Shovell as “‘ Clowdisly.” 

R. 
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DANTEIANA. 
(See 8 8. i. 4, 113; ii, 22; v. 162, 269, 481.) 

My thanks are due to Lapy Russ£x1 and Sicnor 
Bettezza for kindly supplying the references 
to Prof. Max Miiller’s allusion at the penultimate 
reference. None the less also to Pror. Tomuin- 
sown for his encouraging remarks on my latest effort 
to clear a difficult from the mists of ob- 
security. And I render them all the more gratefully 
as the Professor’s friendly criticism has resulted for 
me in an acquaintance with his own admirable 
translation of the ‘Inferno,’ and has led me to 
modify my estimate of Cary’s rendering. A com- 

ison between the two and the original has, 

rthermore, convinced me of the — of the 
Professor's stricture, read in the light of which 
Cary’s version almost seems to merit the full force 
of the sapient Italian alliterative proverb, “Tra- 
duttore, traditore.” 

Pror. Tomiinson’s interesting article at the last 
reference, in dealing with Dante’s eschatology, 
treads on delicate ground, bristling with difficulties, 
upon which I am not careful to poach, lest I prick 
my ankles ; but the following excerpt from Farrar’s 
* Mercy and Judgment’ (p. 65) will serve, so far 
as the poet's view is concerned, as a fitting pendant 
to it :-— 

“ trine of may be found 
frightful of Dente ; and the 

played by the wild visions of monks and ascetics 
stereotyping the ordinary conception may be judged 
by the fact that Dante largely borrowed his notions of 
infernal torments from the visions of Alberic, published 
in the twelfth century, at Monte Cassinc, See Ozanam, 
* Les Poétes Franciscains,’ p. 415.” 
But to continue our readings. 
1. ‘Inferno,’ vii. 98, 99.— 
Gia ogni stella cade, che saliva 
Quando mi mossi, e ’] troppo star si vieta. 
The words are Virgil’s, as Virgil and Dante are 
descending towards the Stygian pool in the fifth 
circle, and are Englished by Cary thus :— 
Each star is falling now, 
That mounted at our entrance, and forbids 
Too long our tarrying, 
with the note, “So Boccaccio, ‘Git ogni stella a 
cader comincid, che salia.’ Dec. G. 3, at the end.” 
Prof. Tomlinson renders the passage more in 
accordance with both its letter and spirit :— 
Each star already sinks that did ascend 
When I set out : to loiter we 're forebade. 
The difficulty of the lines lies in the question, By 
what were the two poets forbidden to loiter: the 
decline of night or a protracted dallying with evil? 
Lombardi touches on both thus :— 
“Dee intendersi come se detto avesse: Gid hanno 
passato il mezzo cielo, e cadano verso occidente le stelle, 


che mentre entrammo nell’ Inferno in oriente salivano. 
Ed essendovi entrati mentre lo giorno se n’ andava, e 
Y aere bruno toglieva gli animai, che sono in terra, dalle 
fatiche, &c., ch’ é quanto a dire, sul principiar dalla 


notte, viene, cosi dicendo, a dichiarare passata la mezza 
notte, Questo luogo di Dante, dice il Daniello, fa pid 
chiaro quel di Virgilio, che 6 nel secondo dell’ Bneide : 
suadentque cadentia sidera somnos, E’! troppo star si 
vieta : allude all’ insegnamento degli ascetici, che nella 
considerazione de’ vizi non si fermi la mente di soverchio, 
ma solo quanto basta a conoscerne la bruttezza loro e 
pernizie,”’ 


Cary evidently misses the two distinct ideas 
contained in the quotation, assigning, by his trans- 
lation, the advance of dawn as the reason why the 
two poets were forbidden to tarry, whereas, as 
Prof. Tomlinson’s rendering makes clear, it was 
something else— which something else is articulated 
with no uncertain sound by Lombardi. The expla- 
nation may afford scant interest to cursory readers, 
but will be very acceptable to Danteian students 
and the “advanced woman” of the type of Sarah 
Grand’s Evadne. Ford’s translation, though more 
definite than Cary’s, is equally wide of the mark 
and inaccurate :— 

Each star, when I came forth, that mounting shone, 

Now falls, and time forbids protracted = 

2. ‘Inferno,’ viii. 1.— 

To dico, sequitando, &c, 

There has been much needless speculation about 
the precise meanfhg of this very simple fagon de 
parler. Whether we take Cary’s embellished ren- 
dering, “My theme pursuing,” or Ford’s stil} 
more iloquent version, “I prosecute my 
theme,” or Prof. Tomlinson’s straightforward 
translation, “I say continuing,” I never could get 
at any tangible reason for so “‘ much ado about 
nothing.” But some critics have the fatal facility 
of weaving specious-looking word-structures out of 
airy nothings. I do not envy them their gift. 
Surely the only sense that lies in the phrase is 
that te was taking up the thread where he had 
dropped it at the close of canto vii. Lombardi 
thus refers to these spinners of difficulties where 
none exist :— ] 

“ Ad alcuni, che da questo modo d’ incominciare pre 
tendono di trarre conferma per |’ opinione loro, che 
scritti avesse Dante i sette canti precedenti anteriormente 
al suo esilio, e che ricominciasse di qui dopo I’ esilio 
l’ intralasciato lavoro, risponde, a mio giudizio, ottima- 
mente il Marchese Scipione Maffei (‘ Osserv. Lett.,’ t. ii. 
p. 249), che per la medesima ragione potrebbesi dire che 
anche |’ Ariosto interrompesee, e poi in altro paese il suo 

ma riassumesse, perché dice nel principio del canto 
xvi, : ‘ Dico la bella istoria ripigliando’; e nel principio 
del xxii.: ‘Ma tornando al lavor, che vario ordisco,’” 
Precisely so ; the same reason holds good in both 
cases, Oary’s repudiation of the supposed mean- 
ing is still more interesting and conclusive :— 
“Tt is related by some of the early commentators that 
the seven preceding cantos were found at Florence after 
our Poet’s banishment by some one who was searchi 
over his papers, which were left in that city; that by 
this person they were taken to Dino Frescobaldi; and 
that he, being much delighted with them, forwarded 


them to the Marchese Morello Malaspina, at whose 
entreaty the poem was resumed. This account, though 
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very circumstantially related, is rendered improbable by 
the prophecy of Ciacco in the sixth canto, which must 
have been written after the events to which it alludes, 
The manner in which the present canto opens furni+hes 
no proof of the truth of the report; Teor, as Maffei 
remarks, in his ‘ Osservazioni Letterarie, referred to by 
Lombardi, it might as well be affirmed that Ariosto was 
interrupted in his ‘Orlando Furioso’ because he begins 


¢, 
Dico la bella istoria ripigliando, 
and c. xxii., 
Ma tornando al lavor, che vario ordisco.” 
3. ‘ Inferno,’ viii. 45.— 
Benedetta colei che ’n te s’ incinse. 
Blest was she in whom 
Thou wast conceived.—Cary. 
For ever be 
The womb,'that bare thee, Bless’d !—Ford. 
Blest be thy mother’s womb for thy dear sake. 
Prof, Tomlinson. 
Of the three the first, in my judgment, translates 
the poet’s thought most literally, the second and 
last most idiomatically. For a wonder, too, Cary’s 
effort is simpler than the Professor's. ‘‘ For thy 
dear sake,” though unquestionably there in germ, 
looks like an addition for rhyme’s sake,and does not 
ut naturally. But it is with Dante’s expres- 
sion rather than with its renderin,’ into English that 
Iam concerned. This idiomatic little line has, 
teste Cary, proved a gin to more than one expositor, 
though why I cannot for the life of me understand. 
“Several of the commentators,” he says, ‘‘ have 
stumbled at this word, which is the same as 
enceinte in French, and insciens in Latin. For 
many instances in which it is thus used, see the 
notes on Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron,’ p. 101, in the 
Giunti edition, 1573.” 
Lombardi’s exposition is worth reproducing :— 
“ Benedetta la donna, che di te rimase gravida : e perd 
vestendosi, ¢ cingendosi, cingeva se stessa, e te ancora, 
che eri nel suo ventre. Cosi il Venturi, ed in somigliante 
maniera anche il Landino, Vellutello,e Daniello. Maa 
che tanta borra? Inci i rer sia la di lui 
dite" ocon tet Hone pord chioss il Volpi, incigners! in 
st, i, in 
aleuno, per ingravidarsi alcuno.” 
A clearer and more succinct explanation of a 
very simple idiom could not be given. Incignersi, 
to cincture oneself with, in the sense of being 
cinctured by, is a pretty and poetic Italian conceit, 
which equals the balder prose of ingravidarsi, or to 
become pregnant. Where the fancied obscurity 
comes in passeth even my very average intelli- 
gence. But I note it as having occurred to more 
astute minds, and as a curious sample of a curious 
cerebration. 
I wish, by the way, as must all lovers of Dante, 
that Prof. Tomlinson could see his way to give 


_* “Oltre che cid si deduce dall’ essere sinonimi 
t st ed ingravidarsi, e dal dirsi comunemente la 
te gravida del tal figliuolo; serva di riprova il 


us, despite his advancing years, an English 
vuniedian of the ‘ Purgatorio’ and ‘ Paradiso.’ One 
disappointment only his version of the ‘Inferno’ 
causes me, viz, that he does not number every 
third or fifth line, as his author does. To find the 
fortieth or fiftieth line is like looking for the pro- 
verbial needle. in this 
ly company. Not that the omission is the 
only shared. J. B, 8. 
Manchester. 


STEPHEN MARSHALL, 

The writer of the article in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ seems to have copied from 
the authorities he quotes in reference to this divine 
without much discrimination. I cannot prove who 
was the father of Stephen Marshall, a task which 
has baffled both myself and the late Col. Chester, 
who took much interest in the question ; but I can 
add a few facts which may serve as a clue to ob- 
taining more information we have at present. 
So far as I know there is no evidence for saying 
that Marshall was the son of a glover and very 

r. He was ordained priest by the Bishop of 

mdon, March 12, 1619/20, then aged about 
twenty-four. We may therefore assume that he 
was born in or about 1596. The registers of God- 
manchester, where he was born, do not exist of 
that date, but it is quite possible that the tran- 
scripts do, and, so far as I am aware, no one has 
examined them. 

The writer of the article in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ has fallen into a mistake in 
reference to Marshall’s marriage. He states that 
“he married, about 1629, a rich widow, Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Dutton, of Dutton, Cheshire,” 
But this woman was probably the mother of Beck 
and Nan Marshall, the actresses, and wife of the 
Marshall who was chaplain to Lord Gerard. It 
has been proved over and over again that Beck and 
Nan were not the daughters of Stephen Marshall, 
as was asserted by Pepys. Stephen Marshall never 
was chaplain to Lord Gerard. Elizabeth Marshall 
was the bastard daughter of John Dutton. 

The wife of Stephen Marshall appears to have 
been the daughter of Robert Castell, of East Hatley, 
co. Cambridge, and of Woodham Walter, co. Essex 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund Alleyne, and 
her brother Edward was created a baronet. Robert 
Castell, brother to Stephen Marshall’s wife, made 
his will Nov. 6, 1637, proved in P.O.C. Oct. 10, 
1638. He mentions bis brother, Sir Edward Allen, 
Bart, (Allen=Alleyne), and “brother, Stephen 
Marshall, minister and preacher of God’s Word at 
Fynchfield.” It is, therefore, no unfair inference 
to draw that Stephen Marshall’s wife was the 
sister of Robert Castell. When Stephen Marshall 
made his will he was evidently in articulo mortis, 
because he signed it with his mark. He made it 


trovarsi la di adoprata per la in, come mostra il Cinonio.” 
t “ Vedi il Vocabolario nella Cr. sotto la particella in.” 


as “of Ipswich,” and this points to the conclusion 
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that he died there rather than in London, as stated 
by the writer of the article in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ 

Stephen Marshall had a sister, mentioned in 
his will as wife of Newman (Thomas Newman 
ejected from Heydon, co. Norfolk, 1662), who h 
two children, John and He had also a 
kinswoman named Jane W In 1630 he had 
licence to be a schoolmaster from the Vicar- 
General (see ‘ Miscellanea Marescalliana,’ i. 120 ; 
ii. pt. ii, 150). 

It should be noticed that his daughter Mary, 
who in conjunction with her sister Susanna proved 
her father’s will in 1655, was the wife of Thomas 
Langham, of Clapham, co. Surrey. His will, dated 
Feb. 1, 1694, was proved in P.O.C. May 30, 1695 
(75 Irby). (‘ Miscellanea Marescalliana,’ vol. ii. 
i, p. 49). In a painter's work book in Coll. 


sequently of Finchingfield. At the time Stephen 
Marshall was made Vicar of Finchingfield, Sir 
Jobn Marshall, the head of the Wood walton family, 
had come into possession of the manor of Sculpins, 
in Finchingfield, jwre uxoris, and hence there is a 
probable reason for Marshall obtaining that bene- 
fice. Then from the evidence of the above-men- 
tioned painter's work book it is clear that his 
daughter claimed the arms of the Woodwalton 
family, and this points very strongly to the conclu- 
sion that Stephen Marshall was of the same family 
as Sir John Marshall, and not of the mean origin 
suggested by his biographers. It is to be regretted 
that the register of Godmanchester does not exist 
for the date when Marshall was born, but it is quite 
possible that an examination of the transcripts 
would reveal an entry which might serve to place 
him in the pedigree of the Woodwalton Marshalls. 
I have worked this out in my ‘ Miscellanea Mares- 
calliana’ very fully, except so far as local wills and 
parish registers are concerned. 
Georce W. Marsnatt. 
College of Arms, E.C. 


Pootr’s ‘ Inpex.’—In Poole’s ‘ Index to Perio- 
dical Literature,’ by the late famous Chicago 
librarian, one title is, of course, “Lakes,” and under 
this the sub-title, “Great Lakes of North America.” 
Under this heading the first magazine articles 
mentioned are on their cities and trade, defence 
of them, early navigation on them, their influence 
on autumnal seasons, their legends, and then, next 
in alphabetical order, letters from them. As to the 
last title reference is made to Blackwood, vol. iv. 
pp. 396 and 735. But the articles here specified, 
on turning to Blackwood, we find have nothing 
whatever to do with any link in the chain of 
American lakes. They consist altogether in the 


effusions of a German tourist in the English lake 


district, rambling to Rydal Mount and visiting 
Wordsworth. This blunder is a fit pendant & 
that in the legal index wherein we read, “‘ Best, 


Wm. D., Judge, Great Mind. 
James D. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Cortous 1r Trvuz.— 


“I wonder if any of my readers recollect that it used 
to be a custom, in the Roman Catholic villages ig 
America, to place in the centre of a hive of bees, which 
was found in every cottage garden, a wee morsel of the 
sacred wafer, kept back from the Celebration? Well it 
used to be the case, and this atom used to be called ‘ the 
little God Almighty,’ and was supposed to ensure the 
bees from all harm, and that the crops of honey in suck 
a protected hive should be far above the average. If 
was never to be moved. It was placed there by the 
priest, and it was supposed to be the centre, round 
which all that went on in that special hive moved.” 

So writes Mrs. Panton in ‘ Within Four Walls, 
p. 274. Sr. 


1779.—The Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, 
writing on Dec. 30, 1779, says: “ Mrs. Leveson is 

rfectly well, pour Monsieur son Seigneur et 

aitre, he has, indeed, been much otherwise with 
the ‘influenza,’ but is now got abroad  « 


** Lirgocram.”—The note on the word photo- 
gram reminds me that some years ago I saw an 
English book on botany (I believe it was Schom- 
burg’s ‘Flora of Barbados’) in which the litho- 
graphed plates were described as lithogra 


Marryrine at 1625.—Accord- 
ing to White’s ‘ Norfolk,’ p. 273, in the year 
1625 an order was made at Yarmouth, 

“ that the poor of the town should be prohibited from 
marrying, unless they could show, | hye handwriting 
of the Alderman and Chief Constable of the Ward in 
which they resided, that they were capable of main- 
taining a family.” 

Brerrey. 

“Wuite Horses.”"—The Daily Telegraph of 
Nov. 30, 1894, p. 4, col. 6, speaks of ‘‘ those foam- 
ing and tumbling waves which are known to school- 
boys as white horses.” I should be sorry to be 
thought to set a low value on the additions which 
schoolboys have made to our vocabulary. They 
have been more numerous than some of us think, 
and a few are of permanent value; but is the 
word above quoted among the number! I think 
not ; but at present I lack evidence, though I have 
a dreamy impression of having met with ‘‘ white 
horses” somewhere or other in the literature of 
the early part of the last century. The fishermen 
of the Lincolnshire coast were wont to speak of 


“white horses” fifty years 
pwarD Psacock, 


Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Wuuiam Pirt, First or was 
born, according to the Rev. Francis Thackeray, 
“on 15 November, 1708, in the parish of St. 
James, Westminster.” He was baptized at the 
church of St. James, Piccadilly, on Dec. 13 fol- 
lowing. Is it possible to identify the house in 
which he was born ? 

Mr. Lecky, in his ‘ History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ says, “The African slave trade 
was still an important branch of British enterprise 
petecs and no less a statesman than the elder Pitt 
made its development a main object of his policy” 
(vol. i. p. 504). fo tho i 
statement to be found ? G. F. R. B. 


‘Mr. Pirt’s Lerrer on SUPERSTITION, ADDRESSED 
10 THE or authority is 
there for ascribing this letter to the great Earl of 
Chatham? There are seven editions of it in the 
British Museum, the iast of which was published 
in 1873. It is said to have been “‘ printed in the 
year 1733 in the London Journal”; but I have 
been unable to trace it in the imperfect volume for 
that year in the Burney ion. 

G. F. R. B. 


Sr. Cecit1a.—I have in my possession a re- 
markable miniature painting of St. Cecilia, the 
date being 1714, and the name of the artist 
Catherine da Costa. I am anxious to know if any 
of your readers can give me information on the 
subject. The colours used are opaque, instead of 
semi-transparent, which is the usual mode of 
colouring in miniature painting. What is its 
probable value ? F. Lumspen. 

1, Richmond Villas, Ealing, W. 


PEREGIL AND THE PeREGIL QuesTion.—Can 
any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ supply me with definite 
information respecting the above? I am told that 
Peregil is an island belonging to ~ off the 
coast of Morocco, and that, if fortified (for which 
it is admirably suited), it would be invaluable 
from a military point of view, on aceount of its 
proximity to the Straits of Gibraltar. Further, 
that there has been some question of the English 
Government trying to obtain possession of it. 
More complete information would be gratefully 
received. E. J. F. 


_ Grruan Carots.—I have recently been look- 
ing into the subject of Christmas carols, but am 
unable to find any carols belonging peculiarly to 
Germany. I am informed that in Germany the 


that there are no German carols. What founda 
tion is there for such a statement? I shall be 
glad of any information on the subject. 
Carus Coiuizr. 
Davington Priory, Kent. 


Lovis XVIII. at Guent. — Can any reader 
give me the title, name of author, and date of 
publishing of a work in English relating to the 
sojourn of Louis XVIII. at Ghent, during “‘ the 
Hundred Days,” which I believe was aw 


translated into French ? 


readers inform me as to the lineal descendants and 
nt legitimate representatives of the famous 
ir Thomas Parr, of Kendal Castle, whose daughter 
was Queen Katherine Parr, surviving Henry VIIL., 
or refer me to books on the subject? I have the 
fall igree from the Leofrics, Earls of Mercia 
and Chester, Algar and his dahghter, who married 
Ivo de Taillebois (temp. William I.), then De 
Lancastres, then De Brus (Robt. Bruce’s ancestor), 
then De Roos, then Del Parre, down to Sir Thomas 
Parr; but I want a detailed record of his lineal 
descendants down to the present time—say the late 
Canon Parr, of Preston, Lancaster, a kinsman of 
the writer. Water Scuouzs. 


Rapiyes ayp Onurcues 1x Devon- 
sHIRE.—The ‘ Antiquarian Itinerary’ (London, 
1816) states that William the Conqueror gave 
(inter alia) these churches, also that of St. Olave’s, 
afterwards the Priory of St. Nicholas, Exeter, to 
Battle Abbey, in Sussex. Colunton evidentl 
must be Collumpton, or Cullompton, as this can 
once belonged to Battle Abbey, afterwards passing 
to St. Nicholas Priory, and so remaining until the 
Dissolution. Can any of your readers inform me 
in what part of this county the church of Radings 
was situated ; or what is its modern name ? 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


Heratpry.—My ancestor, French, having left 
his country at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
our family is not represented in Hozier. But we 
have a seal with the coat of arms surmounted by a 
count’s coronet. I shall feel obliged for informa- 
tion as to whether there is a Heralds’ Office in Paris, 
or any provincial office in Languedoc, where the 
family estate was, that could give me any informa- 
tion such as Hozier supplies. Hvavenor. 


Tue Game or Porto Betto.— What was this 

game? It is mentioned in a guide-book as one of 

the attractions of a library at Hasting early in this 

century. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Marraew AsuTon.— Provost of Wingham 


custom of singing carols was not practised, and 


College, 1433, until his death (? what year), and 


Sir Tuomas Parr.—Would any of your kind. 
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was buried in the chancel of this church. Had 
been Rector of Ivy Church, in Kent, 1408-12. 
Any particulars acceptable. Anrtuur Hussey. 


ingham, near Dover, 


Sm Georcr Onatmers.—Can any one tell me 
if Sir George Chalmers, Bart., is considered a good 
rtrait painter? He was a pupil of Allan 
apie and practised at Hull. I have a picture 
by him of my Mrs. Ferrier, 
inted when Miss Coutts, in Edinburgh, 1765, 
ut have never come across another, and should 
like to know if there are many in existence. He 
inted a portrait of a Lord Blakeney. He was a 
acobite, and forfeited his estates. J, Ferrier. 
11, Formosa Street, Maida Hill, W. 
[ Nothing is said concerning his merits in Bryan or in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


Miitary Unirorm.—With reference to notes 
contributed by him to the ‘ Historical Record of 
the King’s Live Regiment of Foot’ (Ap- 
pendix 1V.), will Mr. Milne kindly enlighten 
me on the following points: (1) When was fleur- 
de-lys lace first adopted by that corps? (2) Was 
it worn by other regiments; and if not, why by 
the King’s only ? GUALTERULUS. 


Cromwety Porrrait at Campaiper.—Bliicher 
is said to have visited Sidney Sussex Lodge in 
1814, to see the portrait of Cromwell preserved 
there. ‘Il me fait peur,” are said to have been 
his words after doing so. Where is this stated? 
It is not in Gunning nor Cooper. O. 8. 


Carpivat pr Tavarez.—I shall be thankful 
for any information concerning this cardinal. 


ANCESTOR, 
Manchester. 


Arapetta Desporover.—I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers could give informa- 
tion as to Arabella Desborough, married at Oundle 
to Thomas Sugars, December 29, 1737. Was she 
a descendant of Major-General Desborough, Crom- 
well’s brother-in-law ? Joun E. Sucars. 


Wesruinster Scnoot.—Every one is familiar 
with the curtain story related in the Spectator 
for Feb, 28, 1712 (No. 313). Hitherto it has been 
supposed that Busby was the head master, Sir 
John Glynne the judge, and William Wake (the 
father of Archbishop Wake) the rebel. It has 
been lately pointed out that as Glynne was born 
in 1603 he could not have been under Busby, who 
did not become head master until 1638, nor 
could he have been at school with Wake, who was 
born in 1628. Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ help 
me to identify the real names of the three persons 
of whom this story is told? I am aware that, 
according to some authorities, Robert Nicholas 
is said to have been the judge. The date of his 


baptism (Nov. 22, 1597), however, renders him 
impossible if Busby and Wake 


NortHamrrTon 1x 1666.—I have seen a care- 
fully drawn water-colour drawing, inscribed “South- 
West View of Northampton, with the Tower Wall 
and Castle; as prefixed to a coloured Map by 
R. Walton. An. Dom. 1666.” This map is new 
to me, and I should be glad of any particulars 
regarding it, and expecially of information as to 
where I could see a copy. Joun TaYtor. 

orthampton. 


Work RELATING To Scuisms amoncst Wes- 
LEYANS.—Has any work been issued treating on 
and accounting for the divergences of opinion 
causing schisms and the founding of separate con- 
nexional bodies from the Wesleyans, affording an 
insight into all history and controversy — = 


Mercer Famity.—Can any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ inform me if any of the family of the 
Mercers of Aldie married a cliffe? Any infor- 
mation respecting Laurence Mercer, of Lethindy, 
son of Laurence Mercer, of Aldie, would be of 
interest to me. He was taken prisoner to Carlisle, 
for the part he took in the rebellion of 1745, and 
condemned to death, but was one of five prisoners 
who died in prison before the time for execution. 
John Radcliffe was another of the five. He was 
described as an Englishman, and not in the list 
of common prisoners, Who was he? Robert 
Mercer, Esq., of Aldie, is included in a list—an 
abstract of the Act of Attainder—in my ion. 
He fell at the battle of Culloden, and left a son, 
Col. Mercer. Where does the connexion come in 
with Laurence Mercer, of Aldie? The two sur- 
names crop up—Mercer Radcliffe—in a paper 
dated 1800. A reply from one of your pelional 
contributors would be greatly esteemed. A. 1. 


Sir Denroy, 1615.—I want some 
information as to this gentleman and his relations. 
* Anthonie Denton Esquier & Elizabeth Isham 
gentlewoman were maried the xxv of May A® 
Doi 1601 cum Indulgentia a Domino Episcopo 
concessa ” (Register of Lamport, co. Northampton). 
Elizabeth Isham was the eldest sister of Sir John 
Isham, first baronet. She erected a fine monu- 
ment to Sir Anthony in Tonbridge Church, Ken 
and a correspondent has kindly sent me a copy 
the inscription. He died Aug. 26, 1615, at. fifty- 
four. On Sept. 18, 1615, adminstration of his 
goods was granted to Lady Elizabeth Denton, his 
widow. Later she married, as his second wife, 
Paul Dewes, of Stowlangtoft, Suffolk, but in 
what year I do not know, and was left a widow s 


| 


second time, for Paul Dewes died in London, and 
was buried April 26, 1631, at Stowlangtoft, having 
amply provided for his widow’s comfort and main- 
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pounds.” 
married Augustine Isham, and Aug. 13, 1639, 

Denton married 
wo 


The Rev. Augustine Isham, in his will (1637), 


leaves to his wife Anne money in the hands of 


“our much honoured the Ladie Denton, and in 
the hands of our loveing Brothers M* William and 
Arthur Denton.” 
Henry Isuam Lonepey, M.A. 
Shangton Rectory, Leicester. 


Wittiam Bourogs, Arcuirect.—Mr. H. S. 
Marks, R.A., bas inserted in his reminiscences, ‘Pen 
and Pencil Sketches,’ Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
+s oe on William Burges, the architect of St. 

inbar’s Cathedral, Cork, which now appears in 
print for the first time—at least I do not remember 
to have seen it before. Mr. Marks’s version is as 
follows :— 
An architect named William Burges 
From childhood scarcely emerges; 
If you had not been told 
He’s disgracefully old, 
You would offer some bulls’-eyes to Burges. 
My recollection of the lines does not agree with 
this version, and I should be glad if any reader of 
*‘N. & Q.’ whose memory is perhaps better than 
mine will say whether I am right or wrong, and 
whether the epigram is rightly attributed to D. G. 
Rossetti. Jyo. H. 

Willesden Green. 

[It is quite in the line of Rossetti, who made many 
verses on living people. } 


tenance. She died in 1664. Paul Dewes, in his 
will (33 St. John, P.C.C.), leaves “to M™* Anne 
Denton my wife’s woeman a peece of plate of three 
On April 21, 1636, Anne Denton 


George Arney, both at Ix- 
, in Suffolk. Who were the parents of 
Anne and Mary Denton; and what was their 
relationship to Sir Anthony? Were they sisters? 


Beylics, 


JOANNA I. OF NAPLES. 
(8 S. v. 261, 301, 369, 429, 509 ; vi. 29, 169, 
229, 369, 429.) 
I cannot help thinking that my condition ought 
somehow to resemble the state of Naples subse- 
uent to its invasion by Louis the Great and his 
‘annonian hordes. Unfortunately it should be 
even worse with me, for my able and learned 
adversary has stores of Pontifical lightning like- 
wise at his side, and, strange to say, this sometimes 
may be defied with less impunity in the nineteenth 
century than in the fourteenth. He has certainly 
used it liberally. Nevertheless it is possible for 
some of us, I suppose, to wear conducting garments 
and survive. The most interesting point (to m 
thinking the most vital also) raised by L. L. 
in his last contribution on this subject ee is 
the evidence drawn by him from the ‘ Eclogues’ of 
io. I was surprised that he did not bring 
it sooner into the discussion, and I shall presently 
have to join issue with him over it. Meanwhile [ 
will confine myself to the task of considerably 
modifying his statement with regard to Del Balzo, 
and to offering him the desired text of Angelus di 
Ubaldis. L. L. K. does not seem to be aware 
that Del Balzo was a kinsman of the queen. 
1. When L. L. K. states (p. 370) that Del Balzo* 
had special instructions not to inquire into the 
conduct of either the queen or any of her relatives, 
I am bound to point out (if that was so) that Del 
Balzo did not obey his instructions.+ For in the 
inquiry made by him it transpired that one of the 
ueen’s own guardians, Grand Chamberlain of 
the Realm (and, in addition to these official = 
tions, her kinsman as the acknowledged - 
brother of her father), Charles Artois, and his son 


Serain Lear.—In Lodge’s ‘ Rosalind’ old Sir 
John, of Bordeaux, in advising his sons as to the 
choice of a wife, tells them to “choose her that 
hath her eyes of adamant, that will turn only to 
one point her tongue of a sethin leaf, that 
never wags but with a south-east wind.” What 
was the tree or plant which bore this extraordinary 
leaf? The east wind is responsible for many things, 
as Mr. Jarndyce could testify ; but the lady who 
never wags her tongue except when the wind is 
south-east must indeed be a rara avis. 

James Hooper. 


Norwich, 


Ox-tait Soup.—When was ox-tail soup intro- 


duced into this country? I have always understood 
‘that it was by French prisoners of war at the 
beginning of this century, who begged for the tails, 
previously thrown aside with the offal. An in- 
cidental reference in a letter in the Times attri- 
buted the introduction to the Hu; 
Which is right? 


guenot refugees. 
B. W. 8S. 


Bertrand, “predicti sceleris patratores fuisse— 
were perpetrators of the aforesaid crime” (vide 
‘Camera,’ p. 58 for Del Balzo’s words) ; moreover, 
that when these two fled from Naples and had 
taken refuge from impending justice on their 
estate of Sta. Agata dei Goti, in the territory of 
Catherine of Taranto, he sent envoys to obtain 
custody of their persons from that imperial lady. 
She, however, returned him a haughty answer, 
stating that if they were guilty she would herself 
do justice upon them. She then seems to have 
executed a masterly stroke of business. She made 
use of the queen’s soldiers in the command of her 


* Queen Elizabeth of Hu , on her departure from 
Naples in 1348, had left Del Balzo especially charged 
with the care of Andrew (‘ Chron. Parthenope,’ iii. 17). 

His real instructions were these: If Del Balzo 
should find out that the queen or any of the princes had 
been guilty, he should keep silence, and acquaint the 
Holy See accurately of the circumstances “ne regnum in 
majores tumultus conjiceret, sibique Regine judicium 
reservaret,”” 
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son Luigi of Taranto to terrorize Charles into 
surrendering his wealth to her, doubtless with 
a view to forwarding the interests of her said son 
with the widowed queen (cf. Gravina, ‘Chron. 
Estense,’ ‘ Chron, Sanese,’ and Boccaccio, Eclogue 
viii.). Charles dying (di dolore?) very shortly 
afterwards (at the beginning of September, 1346) 
his body was sent “ad castrum Beneventanum per 
officialem Summi Pontificis, conservandum.” e- 
rine herself survived him but a few days. 

Now Charles Artois was King Robert’s son by 
Cantelma Oantelmo, wife of Bertrand Artois, 
Governor of Naples. He had been brought up in 
the royal palace, and had been named first among 
the non-ecclesiastical administrators of the realm 
in his father’s will (1343). Of. Liinig., ‘Cod. 
Dip.’ In May, 1345, Queen Joanna advanced 
him to the chancellorship. I will give the 
queen’s words, in order to make clear his position 
and education: ‘‘Comes Sancte Agathes a 
juvenile «tate annisque teneris cum inclytis pro- 
genitoribus nostris nutritum probavimus experi- 
mento continuo eum nobis in obsequendo sollicitum 
in fide sincerum et in commissis sibi officies fruc- 
tuosum suis itaque crescentibus meritis ipsum 
providimus ad majora producere et specialis honoris 
oe insignire.”—‘ Reg. Ang.,’ 1344-5, A.n. 345, 

12. 

He was now at least twenty years the queen’s 
senior, and was married to Andreina, sister 
to Niccolo Acciajuoli, Catherine’s chancellor. I 
will here observe that Catherine herself (who 
Gravina told us “‘cogitabat de nece dicti ducis 
Andrew ut consequenter Reginam ipsam in uxorem 
tradere filio suo Principi Tarentino”) is the “trux 
Lapisca’’ of Boccaccio’s eighth Eclogue. 

O facinus, meretrix anus est, et avara Lupisca. 
_ nuper glandes, oleasque legebat in agris. 
une ceelum violat verbis, et fascinat agnos, 

2. In all references unfavourable to Niccolo 
Acciajuoli in the Villani chronicles we should take 
into consideration the fact that the authors were 
members of a rival banking firm, the Bardi, which 
likewise had large dealings with the Court of 
Naples they so abused. io, as is well 
known, quarrelled with him on his own account. 
Petrarch held him in the highest esteem con- 
tinually (cf. ‘Fam. Epist.,’ 1350, ‘ Tanfani, Vita, 
N.A.’). Boccaccio handles him ferociously in 
Eclogue viii. 

3. The words used by Angelus di. Ubaldis are 
to be found in his ‘ Consiglis,’ edit. fol. 1575, 
Frankfort, p. 74. 

“Sanctissima et illustrissima n r 
mihi transmisso, per vestram 
de jure sentio, declarabo......Capitulem autem, quod 
habet inclyta Regina, decus orbis, et unica lux Italie sic 
inquit,” &c, 

4. With regard to the a 


ntly overw 
evidence adduced by L. 


K. with a view to| the 


show that the genuine opinion of Boccaccio was 
entirely adverse to the queen’s character, and that 
it remained so in spite of the later flatteries 
and compliments contained in ‘ De Olaris Mulieri- 
bus,’ there is not a little to be advanced which, to 
say the least, diminishes its value, and so robs it of 
efficacy. I would also observe that while we are fas- 
cinated into following the details of these enigmatic 
pastorals pretty closely, we are likewise warned by 
the nature of the composition not to take the 
imagery too literally. There is Warheit und 
Dichtung throughout them. Nevertheless, I feel 
quite sure that L. L. K. has not erred in his clear 
and brief—but, pardon me, not quite “‘ Huxleyan” 
—exposition of the material of Eclogue iii.; nor 
can there be any doubt whatever as to the ugly 
reference to the queen. He might even have 
added that Louis of Hungary was considered by 
Boccaccio at the period of writing that eclogue 
(1348 ?) to be perfectly justified in his invasion of 
Naples. The poet writes “arma justissima.” 
Few who merely consider the magnitude of the 
crime, the difficulty of arresting the criminals, and 
the comparative nervelessness of the far-off Papacy, 
will disagree. Had this eclogue been penned sub- 
sequently to ‘ De Claris Mulieribus,’ and had it 
been followed by no other and far different ones, 
its expression might have seemed final and dam- 
natory. I should have been at liberty to conclude 
Boccaccio had once disbelieved the guilt of Joanna, 
but later had obtained information which convinced 
him of it. As, however, it was presumably written 
(say ten years) previously, is it not reasonable that 
I should conclude the reverse had taken 
place in his mind, and that he bad obtained more 
trustworthy information, which caused him to form 
a mature opinion, and to chronicle it? I will pre- 
sently point out that his expressions are 
not to be gainsaid, even by the posthumous gossip 
of Benvenuto da Imola or Donato. 

If the opinion of Boccaccio entertained by 
L. L. K. be adopted, he was merely a vulgar 
double-dealer, who deliberately reviled the queen 
one day under a safe mask as a viricide, and on 
another flattered her to her face most super- 
latively. If such was the case, then his words, for 
good or ill, matter —- But I venture to 
entertain a more favourable view of him, and 
therefore I ay gate stress upon certain of his 
expressions. Nor do I think L. L. K. has offered 
a satisfactory explanation for solving the manifest 
contradiction between the two passages, namely, 
that the writer's memory slipped, and that he had 
forgotten what he had written a few years before, 
**in which be bad expressed a totally different 
opinion.” Over and above the eulogy in ‘De 
Claris Mulieribus’ there is extant a letter to 
Andreina, Countess of Altavilla, sister to Niccolo 
Accisjaoli (and formerly wife to Charles Artois, 

leading assassin), in which Boccaccio lauds 
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Joanna as “the glory not only of women, but of 
rulers”—“ Gloria, non solo delle Donne, ma dei 
re altresi.” Further, why should Boccaccio, in 
another work, have taken the trouble to doubt a 
scandalous rumour about the queen and Roberto 
di Cabannis, which Villani (xii. c. 52) believed : 

‘*Nam et si fas credere non sit qui dicerent 
lenoncinio Phillipe (Cataniensis) Johanna in am- 
plexus devenisse Roberti” ?* Was his the sort 
of mind that continually perpetrates slips of 
memory ? 

_ If, however, we look into the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth Eclogues—namely, those following the one 
cited by L, L. K., in which the poet has so strongly 
and insistently stated the case against the Ange- 
vines of Naples, sympathizing with Louis, the 
avenger—bewailing Andrew’s “foul taking-off,” 
calling the queen a pregnant wolf, and the 
Tarentini and Durazzeschi “yellow lions” (in 
allusion to their blond hair and their predatory 
violence), a great surprise meets us. 

In Eclogue iv., in which Naples is called 
“Silva Cadens,” the writer records the wretched 
flight of Joanna and Luigi of Taranto, before “ trux 
Polyphemus” (Louis of Hungary). He makes 
Luigi (Dorus) pity Andrew's cruel fate, but declare 
that the latter governed his subjects too harshly 
(“ nimium durus ”), and had to yield ; that Charles 
of Durazzo (Paphus) had been the innocent victim 
of Polyphemus the savage; that ‘* pulchra 
Lycoris” (Joanna) had been given to Dorus in 
marriage by Phytia (Accisjuoli). Montano (per- 
haps one of the Tolomei who sheltered Luigi and 
Acciajuoli on their way to Florence) foretells 
farther misfortunes for Luigi, but assures bim 
that all will be brought straight by sapient 
waiting in exile (‘‘ vinces cunctando ”). 

Eclogue v. Here some of the names suffer 
change. Louis of Hungary is still Polyphemus, 
with the additional and emphatic epithet “ malus,” 
and Giovanna is still Lycoris; but Luigi is 
Alcestus (“Alce, quod est virtus, et sstus”). 
Polyphemus devastates Naples; all have fled 
before him (“ Alcestus trepidans abiit, tremebunda 
Lycoris in dubium liquit silvas evecta per altum ”). 
Calliope describes how Tityrus (Charles I.) gave 
legislation to Naples not even equalled in the 
Golden Age (‘‘ Auro dum floruit wtas”). All has 
been desolated by ‘‘ Malus Polyphemus.” 

Eclogue vi. goes much further in the same 
favourable direction. It is a lyric, almost choral, 
jubilation over the return to Naples of Luigi and 


Plaudite jam colles, et vos jam plaudite montes, 
Redditus est nostris Alcestus : redditus antris ! 

Now let me turn to the actual words of Boccaccio 
in ‘De Claris Mulieribus.’ Subtracting a heavy 
percentage from the panegyric, there still, I believe, 
will be found standing over a distinct profit to the 
credit of the queen. The writer, passing beyond 
any necessities of ingenious compliment or fulsome 
falutin, deliberately says :— 

“She has suffered through crimes of others, flight, 
exile, the rude and barbarous habits of her husbands, 
the envy of great ones, bitter and undeserved opprobrium, 
besides threats from the Popes, and other things, against 
all which she has borne up with a strong heart, and 
finally, by her invincib courage, has overcome them.” 

Putting together these various and authentic 
evidences, I may be in error, but I think I have 
not a little reason for drawing the conclusion that 
after Boccaccio had indited that tkird Eslogue his 
opinions concerning Queen Joanna and the Ange- 
vins of Naples (perhaps by a fresh visit to Naples 
underwent a remarkable change distinctly in their 
favour ; and further, that his new opinion did no 
alter, but became more emphatic with time. 

One more point, and I have done. Louis, in 
his letter to the queen, only accused ,her of having 
been privy to Andrew’s assassination because she 
had delayed the course of justice (“‘ neglecta vin- 
dicta”). May not family pride very well have 

mpted (or even fear for herself have compelled) 
er to screen her guilty relatives from foreign 
vengeance, even should it have accentuated odium 
Had she been devoted to Andrew, it is certain 
she would have spared nobody ; but her relations 
with him, as we have seen, were scarcely those of 
devotion, certainly not such as would have war- 
ranted her in immediately surrendering the lives 
of close kindred and, possibly, faithful, if exas- 
perated, old courtiers to Hungarian or Papal 
vengeance, even had she been able to do so. 
Sr. 


P.S.—With regard to the divergence between 
the account of the crime contained in the queen’s 
letter to the government of an allied State and 
that supplied by Bazzano, the queen writes a simple 
and convincing description of a violent state 
murder to the signiory of the Florentine Republic 
within a few days of its occurrence. There was the 
gravest reason for concealing the names of the 
instigators of it, had she known them, owing to 
their high positions at court and to their actual 
relationship with herself. To enter into details 


Joanna, and the departure of Louis of Hungary :— 
Parcendum lacrimis, nam trux Polyphemus abivit 
Alcestis rediit nobis, &c. 

Luigi is extolled here just as Petrarch has extolled 

him in his letter to Acciajuoli, from Avignon, in 

1350 (cf. ‘ Lettere Famil.’) :— 


incriminating her own kinsfolk would have been 
impolitic to the last degree. Her advisers under- 
stood diplomatic interests better than to do 80. 
Bazzano and Gravina wrote some months, possibly 
a year or two, after the event, for the entertainment 
of readers, according to their information, with all 
the sins of vivid picturesqueness thick upon their 


* * De Casibus Viror. Illustr.’ 


pens. Unfortunately, a French translation of the 
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queen’s letter came into my hands too late for me 
to correct my own description. I now believe the 
queen’s account to be substantially true, that 
Andrew had not yet come to her chamber, and 
that she was asleep when he was murdered. Be it 
noted, however, that in certain details (though 
not in the main) Bazzano’s account tallies with 
those in the letter of Pope Clement given in 
Baluze. In any case, he declares her innocent. 
In reference to the Hungarians of King Louis, I 
beg to subjoin the following from Gre- 
gorovius (vol. vi. 281, Italian ed.): “ Tornarono 
gli Ungari, discendenti non peranco inciviliti di 

uei popoli che un tempo, nel secolo nono e nel 
ecimo, avevano desolato Italia.” (Cf. Constant. 
Porphyrogenitus, ‘De Adm. Imp.,’ cap. xI.; 
Ravennat. Anonymi. Cosmographia,’ xxviii. 202-4.) 


The question has somehow shifted itself from 
the criminality of the queen in the matter of her 
husband’s death to that of her purity as a woman, 
and in pag ey dey proofs against the latter that 
he has in his last letter L. L. K. confesses the 
weakness of his case. When ever before was a 
woman accused of lubricity because she had mar- 
ried four husbands? Did Giovanna poison or 
strangle the two intervening ones to get at the 
fourth? Besides, when she married Otto of 
Brunswick she must have been, by L. L. K.’s own 
showing, fifty years old—an age at which, if he 
has reached it himself, he must know that the 
blood has become cool and the passions are stilled. 
History says that she married him in consequence 
of the estrangement commencing between herself 
and her intended heirs, her nephew and niece, who 
then, incited by her inveterate foe, Urban VI., 
were meditating their rebellion against her. If she 
had bowed out a prince of the Church, that may 
have bad something to do with that Pope's 
animosity to her. Then as regards the birth of 
her son, What is there to support the suspicion 
suggested about it but a vague popular ramour? 
The malice of human nature was the same in those 
days as it is now, and always has been ; and is it 
likely that Louis of Hungary, in retiring from 
Naples, as he so nobly did, without reaping any 
other fruits from his incursion but the avenging 
the death of his murdered brother, would have 
taken with him, to be under his special care, 
offspring that was spurious ? 

The name of Giovanna has had the misfortune 
at Naples to be mixed up in the popular belief 
with that of her great-niece and ultimate successor 
on the throne, Queen Giovanna II. Not long ago, 
in sketching the tomb at Monte St. Angelo sup- 
posed to be that of Giovanna I.—also an erroneous 
tradition—I was told by an onlooker, a “ pulpy 
burgess” of the place, that the queen it was made 
for was murdered in the there by “tre 
inglesi,” and that she “offese l’onore del suo 


marito mille volte.” I felt bound to say some- 
thing in defence of injured virtue, but not 
enough command of Italian for anything stronger 
than “ No; questa era una buona donna.” 
that Queen Giovanna I. was. She has been com- 
d with Mary, Queen of Scots, and in the 
incidents of their lives there was a strange co- 
incidence, but in character she was more like that 
queen’s noble cousin and contemporary, Queen— 
or, as I saw her called not long ago, King— 
Elizabeth of England. JANNEMEJAYAH. 


Hamoaze (8 §. vi. 447).—In ‘ Great Britain’s 
Coasting Pilot,’ London, 1753, are two charts show- 
3 Hamouse or ae rd term in both 
applying only to that portion of the estuary o 
site to the entrance of St. John River (or Lake). 
On the a scale it is spelt Hamowse, and that 
portion of the estuary from Tor Point (Carbel Point 
on the old map) up to Saltash is called Pline River. 
The drying banks of mud are all marked owse, so 
I suggest as a possible derivation mud-anchorage. 
I suppose ham may mean anchorage, as it often 
does dwelling-place. The chart I —_ from is 
under the authority of ‘‘O* G. Collins, Hydro- 
grapher to the King.” F, Hastewoop, 

Ingleside, Rochester. 

Is it probable that Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the 
talented librarian of the Free Library at Plymouth, 
has failed to present a copy of his Western Anti- 
quary to the li over which he has so long and 
ably presided ? trow not. Had your corre- 
spondent referred to vol. i. 95, 110, 121 ; iii. 195 ; 
iv. 12; orto ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" 5S. iv. 349, 396 ; v. 76, 
he would have found the information he requires. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Had Mr. J. Ferniz, when visiting the Ply- 
mouth Library, made known his difficulty to me 
personally, I could have satisfied him in a few 
minutes, and referred him to sundry works where 
he would have found the information he sought. 
Hamoze, the cosy habitation, or border habita- 
tion, see Dyer’s ‘Ancient Mode of Bestowing 
Names,’ &., pp. 75, 76; Western Antiquary, 
vol. i, p. 110; also Worth’s ‘ History of Devon- 
shire’ (Stock); Worth’s ‘ History of Plymouth’ 
(last edition) ; and papers in the Transactions of 
the Plymouth Institution. I would give the ex- 
tracts, but consideration for your space forbids me. 

W. H. K. Wricut, Borough Librarian. 

Public Library, Plymouth. 


It is hard to guess in which Plymouth Li’ 
Mr. J. Fernie sought for the derivation of 
word, and sought in vain. Had he gone to the 
Cottonian ge ty Cornwall Street, or to the 
Free Library, which occupies the building that 


was formerly the old Guildhall, the courteous 
librarians of either institution, in response to his 


| 
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uery, would instantly have handed him Carew’s 
‘Barvey of Cornwall? (Richard Carew was born 
A.D. 1555). Therein (p. 241) he would read :— 

“ Hamose,—A little inward from Mount Edgecumb 
lieth a safe and commodious road for shipping, called 
Hamose, and compounded of the words ose and ham, 
according to the nature of the place. Here those vessels 
cast anchor which are bound to the eastward, as those 
do in Catwater, who would fare to the west, because 
every wind that can serve them at sea, will from thence 
carry them out ; which commodity other roads do not so 
conveniently afford. It is reported, that in times 
there was an ordinary over this water, to a p 
on the Devon side, called Horsecove, but long since dis- 
continued.” 

I may add that the plan of Plymouth and its 
waterways is almost identical with that of New 
York City and its surroundings, 

Writing upon the derivation of this word in 
the Western Antiquary’s January number, in 
1884 (p. 95), am anonymous correspondent, refer- 
ring to the old siege map of Plymouth, remarks 

* the creek up to Li Mill is * Li 
Woose,’ wry call Hamoaze ealled am 
Woose. Perhaps it may appear going a long way to 
connect the latter with the estate called Ham, to which 
a creek runs up from the Tamas, in a similar way to 
that in which Lipson Creek used to run up from the Plym 
or Cattewater ; but the distinct way in which the Wooze 
or Ooze is connected with Lipson, makes me hazard the 
suggestion that Ham Woose may, in course of time, have 
dropped further down the river than the part it origin- 
ally was meant to designate,” 

In ‘N. & Q.’ (6" S. ix. 17), Pror. Sxzar, 
writing on the words ‘‘ Warine Wose,” defines the 
etymology of the latter part of the word ‘‘ Ham- 
oaze” as: “* Wose is ooze, or soft mud, particu- 
larly used of the mud of a harbour.” 

When those hard-working and painstaking 
brothers “Sam. and Nath. Back” brought ou 
their large engraving in 1736 of ‘‘ The west 
spect of His Majesties [sic] Dockyard, near iy. 
mouth,” the sketch was taken from the corner of 
Tor Point. In the descriptive letterpress that 
accompanies it the name Hamoaze is ignored 
entirely, and the water is referred to as the river 
Tamar. Harry Hems, 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Famity S. vi. 267, 392).—I have 
been unable to reply earlier; but will you kindly 
allow me space in your valuable paper to tender 
my best thanks to your able correspondent Nomap 
for the lengtby reply he has so kindly given me? 
I, like Noman, cannot find the name of Tippins 
in any book that I have had access to, which 
makes me think the name is misspelt, and that 
the true way would be Tipping, the same as 
the family of Tipping, of » Lancashire, 
which dates back to the time of Edward IIL, or 
probably much earlier, and which was anciently 


spelt Typpynge and also Tippinge (vide ‘ Pedigree 


of County Lancashire Families,’ compiled by 
Joseph Foster), and where one branch still remains 
and one branch migrated southwards, and some 
probably westwards, for those westward bear the 
same Christian names as did those of Preston, in 
the proportion of eight out of ten. According 
to Foster’s account the crest of the Preston 
Tippings is an antelope’s head. MacVeigh, in 
his ‘ Book of Crests,’ London and Dumfries 
1883, gives Tipping, Oxon, An antelope’s head 
erased vert, ducally gorged and armed or; also 
Tipping, Oxon, Out of a ducal coronet or, an 
antelope’s head vert, attired and mained gold ; 
also Tipping, A cubit arm, in armour, erect ppr., 
ished or, in hand a trucheon sa, tipped gold. 
Phe Oxon Tipping is a branch of the Preston 
orthograph. the name Tippins will greatly 
oblige. T. A. M. 


Gray’s ‘Exzcy’ (8" §, v. 148, 237, 377; vi. 516). 
—Churchill and Lloyd wrote after the time of Gray, 
and have copied the verse. As Churchill has 
made hardly any alteration in it, he probably 
meant to mark it asa quotation. I pointed out, 
in a note on Gray, in ‘N. & Q.,’ that the lines 
supposed by Dr. Johnson to be original were not 
entirely so, since one expression in them appears 
to have been suggested by Milton. Gray himself 
owns that one of the notions which Dr. Johnson 
thought original was not so. E. Yarpueyr. 


Tae Kixe’s Evit (8" S. vi. 345, 491).—What 
evidence is there that Clovis, “the Hairy,” the 
Frankish king of the fifth century, was the first 
monarch who touched for scrofula? The Rev. 
J. E. Vaux states “‘it’is said that he was” 
(‘Church Folk-lore,’ p. 303). Edward the Con- 
fessor was, first sovereign 
who touched for the e evil, and Queen Anne 
the last. King James I. wrought a wonderful 
cure on the son of a Turkish Chiaus, in November, 
1618: ‘“‘ As the young fellowe came neare him, 
he stroked him with his hand, first on the one side 
and then on the other—marry—without Pistole or 
Gospell” (Letter from John Pory to Sir Dudley 
Carleton). In some old Bibles the form of service 
for the touching ceremony is bound up. There is 
one at Norton Sabcourse, Norfolk. See under 
“ Doctor,” in Brewer's ‘ Phrase and Fable.’ 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Epwarp Bacoy, M.P. S. vi. 407, 518).— 
He was admitted to Gray’s Inn, Feb. 15, 1730/1, 
as “eldest son of Waller Bacon, one of the Masters 
of the Bench,” and was appointed Recorder of Nor- 
wich in 1752. His successor in the recordership was 
appointed in 1783. A contemporary list of the 
Parliament of 1774 describes him as “of Earleham, 


near Norwich.” He was thus descended from 
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Edward Bacon, of Shrubland Hall, Suffolk (the 
third son of Sie Nicholas, Lord Keeper), from 
whom derived, according to the baronetages, “ the 
Bacons of Ipswich, in Suffolk, and Earlham in 
Norfolk.” me particulars of this line are much 
wanied. Several of its members held various 
public offices, and were Members of Parliament in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
W. D. 

At the request of Dunnzvep I have much 
> repeating in ‘N. & Q.’ the information 

dly placed at my disposal by two of its corre- 
qenkente. Edward Bacon, of Erlham, was de- 
scended from Edward Bacon, of Shrubland Hall 
Suffolk, third son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord 
Keeper, temp. Elizabeth. He died March 12, 
1786, aged seventy-three, and was buried in Erl- 
ham Ohburch. I regret that the information does 
not enable me to answer Dunueven’s last question 
explicitly. Hotcomse Inciesy. 


(8* 8. vi. 507).— Very little 
—— to be known respecting this authoress of 
teen novels and two works on ‘ Charades’ and 
‘Proverbs for Acting.’ By a notice in the 
Atheneum of October 21, 1893, it is intended to 
include her name in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
Brecknock Road. 


She died November 25, 1843 (‘ Annual 
Regi: ter ’). Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“ Mapame (8 S. vi, 289, 356, 
410).—Your correspondent’s conjecture that this 
proper name, coined by Hugo, means a “ strapping 
swell” does not seem to me to agree with the 
context of the passage quoted. After the con- 
temptuous word machin (‘‘avec ce machin-lé 
sur la téte”), ‘avoir l’air de Madame Chienfou ” 
must, as I think, mean to look ridiculous. For 
this reason, discarding the idea of a combination of 
two words with two meanings into one, 1 came to 
the conclusion that chienfou was intended by that 
most erratic writer to be a euphemism in sound 
for chienlit, itself a sort of euphemism in look for 
the old form chie-en-lit. The French language (as 

our correspondent ought to know) abounds in 
fancifal terminal alterations of this kind, either 
vulgar and jocular, like épicemar for ¢picier, 
guichemar for guichetier, or euphemistic, like 
others unmentionable here. Your correspondent 
says that chienlit has nothing to do with chien (is 
not this begging the question, by taking chien 
separately and ignoring that chie-en-lit belongs 
to the past ?); but I may retort that chien (dog) 
cannot be coupled with jou to make any sense, as 
a dog sometimes becomes enragé (mad), but never 
fou (insane). After all, I presume that the chief 
object of Mr. Boucnrer’s query was to ascertain 
whether or not there was in French a typical 


female yclept Chienfou, as we have in English a 
Mrs. and a Mrs. 
Grundy; and the reply was given, — in- 
directly, that there is none to my knowledge. 
The rest is too trifling a matter of conjecture to 
waste any more time and ink about it. 
F. E. A. Gase. 

[No further communications on this displeasing sub- 

ject will be inserted.) 


Emperor Tsar (8 §. vii. 27).—Since the 
time of Peter the Great the Russians have called 
their emperor “Imperdtor.” The word “Tsar,” 
which was used before the time of Peter, is now 
chiefly used by the “Western” press, which finds it 
shorter than “ Em of Russia” for headlines, 
and more full of “local colour.” But the Emperor 
of Russia—or rather, of “all the Russias”—is 
King of Poland, and uses the title tsar with 
to Poland in his list of titles. . 


Bastittz (8" §. vi. 445; vii. 38).—See 
Disraeli’s novels. After the introduction of the 
new Poor Law, the Tories of the Young England 
school, in attacking workhouses, commonly used 
the term. Its last friend in Parliament was Mr. 
Torrens, M.P., with whom the use of the word 
was habitual. D. 


“Cock CROWING ON HIS OWN DUNGHILL” (8 
8. vi. 286, 457).—Mr. Prerromnt might have 
found in Hazlitt’s ‘ English Proverbs,’ of which he 
makes mentiop, an earlier example of the “ crow- 
ing” version than that quoted by himself at the 
earlier reference, viz., “ His land is the dunghill, 
and he the cocke that crowes ouer it” (Earle, 
* Microcosmographie,’ 1628 edition, No. 17, ‘ Au 
Vp-Start Countrey Knight’). The original, as we 
find it in Seneca’s ‘ Apocolyntosis,’ does not now 
interest me further than to note that W. K. Kelly, 
in his ‘ Proverbs of all Nations,’ says that “Gallus 
cantat in suo sterquilinio” was its medisval 
equivalent, “ which was probably present to the 
mind of the first Napoleon when, in reply to those 
who advised him Gallic 
imperial cognizance, he : ‘No, it isa b 
am on a dunghill.’” This medisval version 
accounts for the two examples submitted to your 
readers by Mr. Pizrroint and myself, as well as 
for the Spanish “ Cada gallo canta en su muladar,” 
not to be confounded with ‘‘Cada gallo en su 
muladar” (Every cock on his own dunghill), which 
I find in Nofiez de Guzman’s ‘ Refranes o Pro- 
verbior,’ published at Salamanca in 1555. 

Mr. Birxseck Terry have directed 
attention to the oldest English example, of date 


about 1225: ‘ pet coc is kene on his owune mix- 
enne” (‘ Ancren Riwle,’ ed. Morton, p. 140), which 

es with the Scottish “‘ A cock is crouse on his 
ain midding” (Ferguson), with an old German 
version, “ 


hane ist vff seinem miste seer kiine” 
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(Tappius, Strasburg, 1545, fol. 52 b), and with 
the Italian ‘‘ E ardito il gallo sopra il suo letame ” 
{Pazzaglia), and would match the old French 
**Chien sur son fumier est hardy” but for the 
provoking metamorphosis of the cock into a dog, 
due, perhaps, to national susceptibility. Rendering 
this ‘‘ A dog is valiant on his own dunghill,” Cot- 
grave parenthetically remarks : “ We say, a cock.” 
I note in passing that the following proverb 
appears under the heading “Oane” in Pescetti’s 
collection made in 1603 : ‘‘ Ogni tristo cane abbaia 
da casa sua.” 

There are, then, three English versions of the 
roverb—the bold, the proud, and the crowing. 
s there, as in German, another, which I may cail 

the king version : ‘* Every cock is king on his own 

dunghill” (Jeder Habn ist Konig auf seinem 

Miste) ? F. Apams. 
14, lake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Picture Sate (8 §. vi. 467).—G. F. R. B. 
will find on the shelves of the library of the London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, the catalogue of the 
library and prints belonging to Henry Petty, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who died on May 5, 1805, 
with the prices obtained. This catalogue, which 
was published in 1806, may possibly contain the 
information required. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Errmotocy or “Patrick” §. vi. 468).— 
St. Patrick, it must be remembered, followed the 
example of a yet greater Apostle, and changed his 
name—which had been successively Succat, Coth- 
raighe, and Magonus—to Patricius, when he was 
ordained (see Smith and Wace’s ‘ Christian Bio- 

phy’). There is a paper upon the subject of 

t. Patrick’s names, by Dr. Todd, in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. vi. 
Epwarp H, Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

That “St. Patrick was a gentleman” we have 
all heard ; but Mr. Garnnam's query suggests to 
me a horrid doubt whether it may not after all be 
but an etiological myth. About patricius, how- 
ever, let us not return to the conjectural wayward- 
ness of our forefathers ; rex has no more to do 
with it than with “delicious,” for instance, or 
“ supposititious.” Patricius is nothing more than 
the stem of pater with a not uncommon suffix. 

R. F. 


Miss Yonge derives Patrick from Patricius, and 
Patricius from pater, thus: pater, patria, Patres 
Conscripti, patricit, Patricius. See ‘Christian 
Names.’ Cc. C. B. 

Satmon ror Servants (8 8. vi. 125, 293, 
435).—There is no doubt, asthe Rev. J. Pickrorp 
remarks, that salmon was once far more plentiful 
in our rivers than itis now. It was even caught 


in the Thames at Falham in the days when the 
fishery at that place was a profitable industry, 
monopolized by the Bishop of London as Lord of 
Manor. His lordship used to lease the “‘ royalty 
of fishing and ffree fishing,” upon condition that 
the holders annually furnished the episcopal table 
with “ three faire ffresh Salmons sweete and good,” 
together with ‘‘ ffower hundred Smelts,” delivered 
at London House. The bishop made it a further 
condition that, during his residence at Fulham, 
the holder of the fishery should be required to 
supply the servants at the palace with “such 
mon or any other ffish taken within the said 
River at such prices and Rates as he shall sell ye 
like to the aero of London without ffraud 
or deceite.” Cuas. Jas. Fikret. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


The Public Advertiser for Oct. 23, 1771, con- 
tains an illustration of the plentifulness of salmon 
in London in the last century :— 

“One Day last Week a thousand Weight of fresh 
Salmon was sold at Billingsgate at One Penny the 
Pound.” 

I am afraid those “good old days” are not likely 
to return. oHN RANDALL. 


§, vi. 485).—Lewis Vaslet kept a 
boarding school at Hampstead ; among his pupils 
from 1713 to 1716 being Charles Hervey, younger 
son of John Hervey, first Earl of Bristol. 331. a 
year was the charge, as appears from Lord Bristol's 
expenses, 8. H. A. HL 


Dare or Baicxs (8" S. vi. 487).—For early 
examples of the use of bricks of the present size, 
see ‘N. & §. xi. 388. For the various 
Acts of Parliament regulating the size of bricks, 
and the duty payable thereon from 1784 until re- 
pealed in 1850, see 6" S, xi. 354. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


CaEtsea TO WEsTMINSTER IN 1758: GROSVENOR 
Famity (8 §. v. 385, 435; vi. 177, 455).—In 
‘London and its Eavirons Described,’ printed for 
R. & J. Dodsley, in Pall Mall. 1761, we are told 
that “ Burden’s Street derived its name,” speaking 
generally with other street names, “ from that of 
the ground-landlord who built the street, lane, or 
alley.” ‘‘ Burden’s Street, David’s Street,” is 
noted as the address, but this latter street bas no 
such nomenclatory reason given it. In both these 
streets Mr. Nonmaw may be interested to note how 
the names differ from the 1725 and 1739 spelling. 

Harotp Ma et, Colonel. 


Depication Festivat or 1n 
AVAL Times vi. 508).—The feast of de- 
dication is one thing, the feast of the patron 
saint in whose honour the church is dedicated to 


Almighty God is another. Suppose the patron 


q 
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to be St. John the Baptist, then on his feast, 
June 24, is said the mass and office of St. John. 
But the dedication feast is the anniversary of the 
consecration of the church, observed asa feast of 
the highest rank— to use liturgical language, as “a 
double of the first class with an octave.” At the 
time of the actual consecration the bishop may fix 
a day other than the actual anniversary for the 
feast of the dedication, on which the dedication 
may be kept; but after the consecration Papal 
permission is required to change the day. The 
mass and office for the anniversary of the dedica- 
tion exist by themselves, are of singular beauty, 
and have nothing to do with the patronal feast, 
or feast of the patron saint, or with any saint in 
particular. The patron of a church must be a 
saint or an angel, ¢.g., St. Gabriel. The titular is 
a wider term, including the persons of the Trinity, 
or some sacred mystery,as well as saints, A saint 
to be chosen as patron must be canonized, not 
merely beatified. (See ‘ The Oatholic Dictionary,’ 
articles “‘ Patron and Titular,” and “ Dedication of 
Churches.”) Gesorce Anevs. 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


Mr. Laning, of the Society of St. Osmond, 
writes :— 

“ By a decree of Convocation, in 1536, the dedication 
festival of all churches is ordered to be kept on the first 
Sunday in October. The Church end State consulted 
together, and new regulations were made with the con- 
sent of the prelates and clergy of Convocation (Collyer, 
ii. p. 129). These were ratified and enjoined by the 
king. See ‘Parish Church History,’ ii. 146. If you 
turn to the Sarum Breviary you will find a further refe- 
rence. See Great Breviary, 1531, There are many 
evidences that the parish festival continued to be kept 
long after the Reformation on this day." 

W. Sancrorr Ranpatt. 

Old Charlton, 


Tse Davontrer or (8" §, vi. 
406).—The story of Emma and Eginhard is said 
to be of no earlier date than the twelfth century 
(Smith’s ‘Christian Biography’). It is rejected, 
more suo, by Gibbon, ch. xlix. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Rosert Montcomery (8" vi. 425, 493).— 
In my younger days, I will not say how long ago, 
Montgomery was known as “ Satan Montgomery,” 
on account, I believe, of some poem that he wrote. 
The title was used, I think, to distinguish him from 
James Montgomery, whose sacred poems were very 
popular and are still to be found in selections. 

G. Bocrr. 

Chart Sutton Vicarage. 

Robert Montgomery is author of an epic poem called 
or, without God,’ 1830. See 
Mr. Seccombe’s interesting life in ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog.”) 


£. s. d, (8 8, vi. 387, 473).—I am greatly 
obliged by Cawon Tartor’s reply. While I may, 


age plead guilty to the ‘‘ confusion ” of which 
e 8 , I may yet say that I had a conviction 
(though I did not express this in my query) 
that there was a history connected with 

and monetary values which would elucidate 
matter. That history Canyon Tartor has given, 
and, I doubt not, accurately ; but that the question 
is not quite an A, B, C matter is, I think, proved 
by the furtber researches which I have made since 
the date of my query, and the result of which I 
give below, merely remarking that my “ confusion” 
seems to have been » more or less, by the 
compilers of encyclopedias and dictionaries, whom 
one might have expected to give the explanation 
which Canon Taytor has now given. 

The ‘ Encycl. Brit.’ (ninth edition), under the 
unexpected title of “Numismatics,” contains as 
follows :— 

“While the denier was the chief and practically the 

sole coin, the solidus passed from use as a foreign piece 
into a money of account. The solidus was the German 
schilling (shilling), which contained usually twelve 
deniers. As there were twenty shillings to the pound of 
silver, we obtain the reckoning by &. s. d.—libre, solidi, 
denarii. The asa weight contained twelve ounces, 
and its two- jirds was the German ‘mark’ of eight 
ounces, 
This would leave the matter tolerably clear, were 
it not that the present Italian lira (a word which 
seems to be an abbreviated form of libra) is the 
equivalent, or nearly so, of the French franc and 
the English shilling. 

In Baretti’s ‘ Dictionary’ (Ital.-Eng.) I find, 
“ Libbra, 1, a pound weight—twelve ounces; 
2 (obs.), a livre, ancient French coin.” In vol. ii. 
(Eng.-Ital.) I find, “ Pound, 1, libra ; 2, lira ster- 
lina.” This seems to show that libra and lira are 
really the same word, and that the word sterli 
when added, signified that the pound indica 
was the money, not the weight pound, or rather, a 
pound weight of silver. The ‘ Dict. Italien-Frangais’ 
of Buttura e Reuzi contains as follows : “ Libbra, 
peso di 12 once in Roma e di 16 in Francia— 
Moneta, livre (v. lira).” Libra is described as 
bilancia (balance), but the second meaning is given 
as livre, Lastly, the word lira is described as 
meaning une livre—un franc. 

I may add that Mr. Maberly Phillips, of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne branch of the Bank ef England, 
and author of a late work on * Banking,’ states to 
me, in reply to a letter, that he cannot throw light 
on the subject, nor can any one of several friends 
to whom he mentioned it. But perhaps Canon 
Tay or (whose correctness I in no way doubt) 
will, in a future letter, mention the authorities to 
which he obviously has had access. 

Epwarp P, 

‘*A BLIND ALEHOUSE” (8 §. vi. 368, 478; 
vii. 37).—The ‘N. E. D.’ bas not been carefully 
consulted. See vol. i. p. 920, col. 1, § 8, where, 
under the meaning of “out of sight, out of the 
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way, secret, obscure, privy,” instances of such 
houses are given, dating from 1557 to 1814. I 
can add another. Thomas Gordon, writing in 
1719, wishing to make out that Mist’s Journal 
was an obscure paper, says that he found it “ after 
much search, in a blind alehouse, near Hockly in 
the Hole ” (‘ Cordial for Low as > a 


Cuewron Menpip Priory (8" §. vi. 488).— 
My cousin left at her decease a number of memo- 
randa relating to her native county. Among them 
I find the following, but whence obtained I know 
not :-— 


“Chewton is a town upon the Chew, additionally 
styled Mendip from its situation under that mountain. 
It isa large —_— and contains rich mines of lead and 
calamine. fore the Conquest it belonged to Edith, 
wife of Edward the Confessor, but it was soon brought 
into the Conqueror’s hands and held by him. In the 
reign of Henry VI. it belonged to Lord Bonville of 
Chewton, who was killed at the second battle of St. 
Albans, between the forces of York and Lancaster. 
During his absence great disputes arose between the 
tenants at Chewton and the priory of Greenoar cell 
in this parish, concerning incroachments made by the 
miners, and some outrages committed by the tenants. 
The matters arose to such a height that a formal com- 
plaint was presented by the prior to the king, who 
commanded Lord Chief Justice Choke to go down and 
compromise the difference. This was the origin of the 
settling the laws of the miners of Mendip which are 
still observed at the Minery Court which is occasionally 
held here, all disputes between the miners are tried and 
finally settled. There is an officer called the Ledreeve, 
who summons a jury of twenty-four miners, who meet 
and hold a court wherein all such cases are tried and 
settled by the laws of Mendip, and against their decision 
there is no appeal, They award various punishments, 
but the greatest is expulsion and banishment from the 

i Chewton gives the title of Earl Waldegrave, for 
the —= barony of Chewton coming into the hands of 
the Crown by the attainder of Henry, Duke of Suffolk, 
was granted by Queen Mary to Sir Edward Waldegrave, 
one of her Privy Council. ‘There was a church at Chew- 
ton } ce to the conquest. It was founded in 664 by 
the Abbot of the famous Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter 
of Jamieges, in Normandy, and was subject to it until 
the dissolution of monasteries. It contains several 
monuments, and a stone tomb eight feet long on which 
lie the effigies of Lord and Lady Bonville, who died in 


1449.” 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


“THIn RED Ling” (8" §. vi. 379).—I notice 
that in the review of the Nineteenth Century, at 
the above reference, it is remarked, “ In an article 
in support of the Nonconformist conscience, the 
Rev. J. G. Rogers alludes to the ‘thin red line’ 
of Balaclava. This is new to us. It was not of 
Balaclava that the phrase was used.” I have not 
the means of reference at hand, but I have always 
understood that the old 93rd Highlanders were 
described by Dr. W. H. Russell as “that thin red 
line,” in his Times correspondence, when they 

Russian 


cavalry at Balaclava, not taking the trouble to 
form square, and that it was for this action they 
were granted the right to add “ Balaclava” to the 
other battle honours on their colours, they being 
the only infantry regiment to which this right was 
granted. I knew the regiment well for a consider- 
able period, and always understood that the above 
was the case; and their regimental magazine is 
now published by the name of The Thin Red Line ; 
but perhaps some correspondent could refer to the 
original source, and so place the matter beyond 
question, 8. 


Caurcnes Depicatep ro Sr. Taomas A 
Becket (8 §. vi. 468).—There is a fine brick 
church, called S. Tommaso Cantuariense, at 
Verona, in the centre of an island in the Adige. 
It contains the tomb of Giovan’ Battista Beket 
Fabriano, who claimed to be of the family of 
Thomas & Becket. (See ‘ Cities of Northern Italy,’ 
by Augustus J. C. Hare, 1876, vol. i. p. 292.) 

Giupert H. F. Vane. 

High Ercall Vicarage, Wellington, Salop. 


There is a church at Fulham dedicated to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. It was the first Roman 
Catholic Church erected in the parish. It was 
built in 1847. Cuas. Jas. Férer. 


Nao’s Heap vi. 467).—This 
statement was inserted as a testimony in Mason’s 
‘Vindication of the Church of England,’ in 
English in 1613, in Latin in 1625, book iii. c. 7, 
§ 5. From this reference to it, it was available as 
an argument in Archbishop Bramhall’s ‘Consecra- 
tion of Protestant Bishops Vindicated,’ first 

rinted at the Hague in 1658, part i. disc. v. 

rawhall’s treatise is in vol. iii. of his ‘ Works’ 
for the A. C. L., 1844, by A. W. Haddan, pp. 105, 
151 (for the testimony in question). Bramhall 
asks (p. 105) :— 

o wae did none of their authors go to him, or — 
some of their friends to inquire of him? The ‘case 
clear; they were more ‘afraid of conviction,’ and ‘to be 
caught in a lie’ than Mr. Mason, who laid not the 
foundation of his discourse upon loose prittle-prattle, 
but upon the firm foundation of original records. 

Also (at p. 151) :— 

“ Mr, Mason cited the testimony of a witness beyond 
all exception, Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, 
Lord High Admiral of England, who acknowledged 
Archbishop Parker to be his kinsman, and that he was 
an invited guest at his consecration at Lambeth,” 

Ep. 


Lord Nottingham’s confutation of this fable was 
no book or pamphlet, It was given vivd voce, and 
seemingly on two occasions ; once publicly at a 
Privy Council meeting under King James I., and 
once privately to “‘a friend.” The latter witness 
is given by Mason, ‘ Vindicis Ecclesiee Anglicans,’ 
1625, p. 339, and quoted by Bailey, ‘ Defence of 


stood in line to receive the charge of the 


English Orders,’ 1870, p. 14. The former witness 
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(except, I suppose, in the minutes of the Privy 
Council, from which it has not yet been extracted) 
seems not to have been put on record till 1721, 
when it was committed to writing by the Rev. 
William Hampton, a descendant of Lord Notting- 
ham’s chaplain, This statement is also quoted by 
Bailey at the above reference, who adds that it 
was then in the possession of the Rector of Hurst 
ny ag but in May, 1870, a letter was addressed 
to the Guardian by the Rev. C. H. Weekes, to 
the effect that this was an error, and that the 
statement was in the hands of the Weekes family, 
by whom that of Hampton was represented. It is 
a pity that a document of such interest should 
remain in private hands ; it eught to be placed 
with the register of Parker’s consecration, either 
at Lambeth or at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. But it is often the case that the possessor 
of such matter has not sufficient public spirit to 
part with it ; and, unluckily, it appears to be so 
here. C. F. 8. Warnes, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Dean Hook, in his ‘ Archbishops,’ quotes the 
Earl of Nottingham’s “letter,” and states that it 
is printed in the Rev. N. Pocock’s edition of 
Burnet’s ‘ the Reformation.’ 


warp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Is Mr. Wetsy acquainted with the articles 
which appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2°¢ §, iii. 395; 4™ 
8. ii. 4257 The latter was written by the “ Editor 
of Machyn’s Diary,” and is supplemented by a 
long note from the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.’ 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Twetrra Nigur Carps §. vi. 507).— 
Twelfth cakes—rich plum cakes covered or frosted 
with white sugar —were an institution in my 
younger days, and with them always came a large 
sheet of characters, divided between the sexes. 
The sheet of painted figures was always cut up, 
each carefully folded, and the figures placed in two 
hats or basins. Each child drew character. The 
boy and girl who drew king and queen were 
sovereigns for the evening, and the others were all 

ired according to their respective characters. 

ossibly in some aristocratic communities they 
were on cards, but I never saw them myself. Both 
in town and country children’s parties commonly 
took place on Twelfth Night, as the Feast of the 
Epiphany was invariably called, from its being 
twelve days after Obristmas. It is many years 
since I saw Twelfth Night characters. 


Cuartorre G. Bocer. 
Chart Sutton Vicarage, Kent. 


Caunt Famuty (8 8. vi. 488).—I am inclined 
to think that this is a local name, and by no 


means an uncommon one in Nottingham county | that the 


and town. Many years ago (in 1853), on visiti 
with a friend Newstead Abbey and H 
Church, the home and grave of Byron, I saw on 
the north side of the churchyard a square pedestal, 
covering the remains of two children of Benjamin 
Caunt. The inscription mentioned that they were 
burnt to death in a fire which occurred at their 
father’s house in St. Martin’s Lane, London. 
Caunt was a noted prize-fighter, and was born at 
Hucknall Torkard. The tomb was only a few 
yards distant from the Byron vault in the chancel, 
the entrance to which was marked by a large slab, 
with a couple of iron rings inserted, and a few 
weeks before the Countess of Lovelace, “‘ Ada, 
sole daughter of my house and heart,” had been 
buried with her father. The church and church- 
yard were at that time—buat I am —— of 
more than forty years ago—in a woeful plight of 
dirt and disrepair. Joun Picxrorp, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Fynes Famity (8 8. iv. 168, 237).—It may 
be added that the marriage of Robert Clinton, 
alias ffynes, of Gray’s Inn, gentleman, with Joyce 
Cooper, widow, is recorded in the parish register 
of Bt Mary Oolechurch, London, under date 
July 30, 1646. Dantet 

SHaKSPEARE AND THE 
S. vi. 379, 466).—Dr. Brixstey NicHotson con- 
tributed an interesting note on this subject (see 
‘N. & Q.) 4% 8. iii. 52). From him I quote :— 

“Tt would not be unlike a thought of the age, nor of 
Milton’s younger age, to re-apply an address by a famous 
author to himself, and besides being curious in iteelf, 
Milton’s indebtedness proves, I think, that not only 
were the two epitaphs on Sir T. Stanley attributed to 
Shakespeare by some in Milton's time, but by Milton 
himself, If by some lesser hand, Milton was not likely 
even to have seen them.” 

The lines on the west side are alone quoted at 
the first reference, those on the east may also be 
noted :— 

This stony register is for his bones, 

His fame is more perpetual than these stones ; 

And his good with himself being gone, 

Shall live when earthly monument is none. 
Either Shakespeare wrote these epitaphs, as 
affirmed by Dugdale, or the unknown memorialist 
borrowed epithet, rhyme, and ideas from Milton’s 
noble epitaph on Shakespeare. Was the great 
dramatist in any way connected with the Stanley 
family ? W. A. Henpersoy. 

Dublin. 


Masor Jouw Farnrax (8 vi. 448 ; vii. 15). 
—I am exceedingly obliged for the replies to my 
inquiry. That of Kitxicrew is no doubt correct. 
I ought to have stated, in the first instance, that 
John Fairfax was no doubt in the East India 
Company’s service, as my kinsman also was. Also 

inscription was, in all probability, written 
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the latter. Pe “3rd Hussars” was the 
pa of one of the Bast India Company’s regi- 
ments. I should be very glad to know what 
family John Fairfax belonged to, and should be 
much indebted to Kitticrew (or any other corre- 

ndent) if he could inform me how I could 
obtain the names of persons who were in the East 
India Company’s service, with the dates. 

Cuartes Drory. 


Orricers 8. vi. 327).—The 
information asked for by Mr. Tew will most 
likely be found in Conolly’s ‘History of the Sappers 
and Miners.’ I regret that my copy was lent to 
a military friend and never returned. 

AYEAHR. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
American Book-Plates: a Guide to their Study, By 
Charles Dexter Allen. (Bell& Sons.) 

Mr. Dexter ALLEN’s pioneer volume, as it is modestly 
characterized by its author, is an indispensable com- 
ion to the ‘ English Book-Plates’ of Mr. Egerton 

le, and the ‘ French Book-Plates’ ( Ex-libris) of Mr. 
Walter Hamilton, which form practically part of the 
same series. It isa goodly and handsomely illustrated 
volume of over four hundred pages. With English 
book-plates American book-plates are indissolubly linked. 
Early American plates are, with few exceptions, thore 
of English settlers, and the task diligently pursued in 
America of tracing genealogical links between the old 
country and the new will be furthered and expedited by 
the appearance of this work. In the Southern States, 
as might have been expected, the plates are heraldic 
and have mostly been engraven in England. The early 
settlers in New England, with their conviction of the 
futility of such things, set their faces against coat-armour, 
and were content with such simplest signs of possession 
as ® name or name and address included in a simple 
equare or oval border. Not so their descendants. “ Pride 
of ancestry and love of the display of aristocratic claims "’ 
seem inherent in humanity, and no long time elapsed 
before the prominent families of the North had their 
book-plates as well as their arms upon the panels of their 
coaches. In this case, however, the plates were the work 
of native artists, mostly self taugnt, and were conse- 
quently inferior to the work of “the London experts found 
upon the Southern plates, both in drawing and execu- 
tion.” Not the less interesting or valuable is it to the 
collector on that account. Many splendidly executed 
plates in the various styles fixed, as it appears, per- 
manently by Lord de Tabley, are given in Mr. Dexter 
Allen’s volumes. The heraldic plates are, however, as a 
rule, English to most intents and purposes, and it is 
those in which American influences are most evident 
that are of highest interest. In the American libraries 
the best specimens of these are found. There are, of 
couree, plates in which a lavish display of stars and 
stripes, in place of mantling or other heraldic decoration, 
attests what may be called the piety of American citizen- 
ship, Artistically, however, these are not particularly 
attractive, In the New York Society Library one sees 
Columbia armed as from combat, presenting, or perhaps 
*“ loaning,” from a not very extensive library, books to the 
Red “Indian whoee untutored mind” has grasped the 
importance of knowledge. Richard Wynkoop, perhaps 
by a species of canting heraldry, has for supporters of a 


shield two semi-nude boys holding each a wine 
and glass, while the ehield itself presents Richard w 
@ full glass of frothing wine and a boy prepared appa- 
rently to tap a butt. Perhaps the most interesting plate 
of all is that of William Penn, Esq., proprietor of Fon 
sylvania, 1703, with its elaborate mantling and its motto 
“Dam clavum teneam.” Two book-plates of George 
Washington, one genuine the other fraudulent, are repro- 
duced. Both are heraldic, as are the book-plates of 
Daniel Webster and John Quincy Adams, A 
eccentric book-plates some arrest immediately attention. 
First of these is the simple shell of the “chambered 
nautilus” of Oliver Wendell Holmes, with its motto, 
“ Per ampliora ad altiora.” That of Mr, Brander Mat- 
thews, designed by Mr, Edwin A. Abbey, is very quaint, 
presenting an American Indian gazing curiously at the 
mask of old Greek comedy on which he has stumbled, 
Scarcely less strange is that of Mr, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, with a mask and a raven in a frame, and the 
legend, “Thomas Bailey Aldrich His Mark.” We have 
said enough concerning the volume to commend it to 
those of our readers whom the subject attracts. A por- 
tion of the bibliographical information afforded is re- 
printed from the pages of the £x-Libris Journal, 


A History the Art of Bookbinding. With some 
Account of the Books of the Ancients, Edited by 
W. Salt Brassington. (Stock.) 

Tue use by Mr. Brassington on the title-page to thie 

excellent and laborious compilation of the term “ edited” 

awakes some little dubiety as to what is his share ina 
work of much importance and research, The basis of 
the work is avowedly found in ‘‘ a useful and now scarce 
little book entitled ‘An Inquiry into the Nature and 

Form of the Books of the Ancients,’ by John Hannett,” 

According to this, the name of Hannett was entitled to 

appear on the title-page. Internal evidence, however, 

as wellas Mr. Brassington’s statement that the history 
is practically “a new one,” seems to show that the word 

“ edited” is either too modest or involves the supposition, 

which we are reluctant and unable to receive, that Mr. 

Brassington has lent his name to the work of another 

man or other men. The opening portion, including four 

chapters on “ The Books of the Ancients,” probably owes. 
much to Hannett, some of the information supplied 
having filtered to the public through various compila- 
tions. With the beginning of the second, and far longer 
portion, supplying “ The History of Bookbinding,” and 

containing fifteen chapters, we ome eensible that a 

further point is reached, and that sources not open to 

Hannett have been explored. It is as a matter of 

curiosity rather than of reproach that we make these 

statements. We have before us an important and a 

workmanlike book, and we should like to know to whom 

we are indebted for views and assertions. How compre- 
hensive is the treatment is shown in the fact that the 
first head-line is “The Earliest Records of Prehistoric 

Man,” and the concluding reference is to the Hnglish 

Illustrated Magazine, The origin of bookbinding is 

placed practically in the fourth ery of the Christian 

era, when the folded volume replaced the more primitive 
roll, The earlier portion of the bookbinder’s art, the 
stitching together of the sheets, the fixing transversely 
of leather bands, the attaching of the ends of these to 
wooden boards, and so forth, bas remained the same 
until the present time, It is only in the covering sup- 
plied, in the substitution of string for the leather bands 
mentioned before, and other kindred matters that change 
is traceable between the fifteenth century and to-day. 
Concerning the splendour of Byzantine bindings, Mr. 
Brassington has much te say. “ Byzantine coatings” 


were principally of metal—sometimes gold or silver, 
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with an ivory carving often placed in the centre. Pre- 
cious stones as portions of external decorations came 
into use before the sixth century. A book presented by 
the Emperor Justin to Pope Hormisda between the 
years 518 and 523 was bound, it is stated, “in plates of 
ld, and enriched with precious stones to the weight of 
n pounds.” Such gifts were not uncommon. Not 
until the eleventh and twelfth centuries do the illustra- 
tions of bindings, which constitute a valuable and an 
attractive feature in the volume, begin. A carved ony 
cover of the Psalter of Queen Melissenda, in the Britis 
Museum, is a marvellous piece of work, and other bind- 
ing, ornamented with gold and gems, from the South 
Kensington Museum, is not less remarkable. One of 
the most | portions of the volume is the 
description of early Irish bindings, which have a cha- 
racter all their own. Of these bindings many i 
are reproduced, Early stamped leather bi are 
more familiar, and the productions of the great French 
binders are known to all teurs and collectors, It is 
impossible to convey to the reader an idea of the sub- 
jects treated and of the amount of information and illus- 
tration stored within the book, Whether he calls him- 


self editor, compiler, or author, Mr, Brassington has | in 


ven the world a work of much research, and of equal 
terest and importance, 


A’ Hi of Lancashire, By Lieut,-Col. Henry Fish- 
wick, F.S.A. (Stock.) 
Tats is one of the well-known series of “ Popular County 
Histories.” A good selection was made when Col. Fish- 
wick was chosen to be the compiler. He has devoted 
himeelf for a long tiod to the study of the Lancashire 
of times past. We have read several of his former books. 
So far as our experience goes, this is the best. It will 
assuredly be the most popular. Col. Fishwick possesses 
what so many writers of local history do not, a sense of 
proportion, He has not devoted an undue space in his 
narrative to those subjects which have the greatest 
attraction for himself. So carefully, indeed, are the 
ecales held, that we have been quite unable to discover 
what periods are the most interesting to him, The least 
satisfactory parts are those which treat of the earliest 
periods, This is, however, but natural. Lancashire was 
not Lancashire in the Roman and pre-Roman time, so 
that he had very little indeed to tell which had not 
found a place in other volumes of the series. It is when 
we get to the medisval and modern times that we find 
the author at his best. The account of the religious 
foundations with which Lancashire once abounded is, 
though perhaps too short, excellently done, as is also the 
account of the religious state of the county from the 
Reformation downwards. It is written without any 
trace of the odiwm theologicum. It has been said that in 
the sixteenth century, so soon as a man had acquired a 
of religion, he at once became earnestl 
to = somebody else to death because he di 
not agree with him. The terrible sketch Col. Fishwick 
has drawn shows that this is but a very slight exaggera- 
tion. It requires an effort to pardon even the zealous 
and enthusiastic men who did these ns. What, then, 
shall we say of persons like the Earl of Derby, who seem 
to have had no idea beyond that of sailing with the 
stream? In the reign of 7 this nobleman was active 
in detecting Protestants. It was through him that 
Marsh was burnt, for refusing to conform to the 


old religion, on April 24, 1555. Yet the author points 
out that when Elizabeth was on the throne he c 
front, and “ we now find the persecutor of Marsh every 
whit as keen in running to earth the recusant Roman 
Catholic.” Some of our older readers may call to mind 
that far-off time when Mrs. Bray’s novel entitled ‘The 


Protestant’ wasa popular book. A heartless time-server 
of this sort—we forget his name—is one of the characters 
therein. We well remember that the author was thought 
to have on the credulity of her readers in 
drawing a character so conscienceless. It is not easy 
for a writer, while keeping within the limits of physical 
law, to draw a character which it is impossible to parallel 
in real life. 

The marri of infants were wont to take place all 
over Europe during the Middle Ages. It is generally 
believed that they were made impossible by the Re- 
formers. This seems not to have been the case, In the 
reign of Elizabeth they seem to have been quite common. 
Sometimes they were set on one side. “ There were, 
however, many other instances where divorce was neither 
obtained nor applied for,” 

It would have been unpardonable in a Lancashire 
historian had he not dwelt on the discoveries which, 
following in such rapid succession, have made that 
county one of the greatest manufacturing centres in the 
world. The material progress of the eighteenth century 
has been admirably treated, and the careers of Har- 
greaves, Arkwright, and Crompton dealt with in a most 
teresting way. 


Mr. Letcuton’s Book-Plate Annual and Armorial 
Year-Book (A. & C. Black) has many articles of extreme 
interest, Best of all is the investigation ‘Had Shake- 
speare a Lib; ?’ *The D’Eon Book-plate’ may also 
be read with interest ; and there is much important 
counsel as to what not to do with a book. Among the 
fantasies of the author is an imaginary book-plate for 
the Garrick Club, made out of the Shakspeare bust in 
Stratford Church, 


Our best sympathies go out to Mr. Joseph Whitaker, 
the much respected founder of the well-known ‘ Whit- 
aker’s Almanack’ and of the Bookseller, on the death of 
his son, Mr. Joseph Vernon Whitaker, at the early age 
of fifty, Mr. Whitaker devoted most of his time to the 
editing of the Bookseller, and by his genial manners and 
the interest he took in the various trade charities 
endeared himself to all who knew him. 


Botices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “Duplicate.” 

on this subj ly volumes a ” its 
ing is deprecated. 


Bo Bo (“Painting on Silk"’),— Consult a drawing 
master. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"’—Advertisements and 


hanged | Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HISTORY AND ARCHAOLOGY. 
Published by David Douglas, Edinburgh. 


> 
©. LowtHer.—TOUR in SCOTLAND in 1629. 
OUR JOURNALL into SCOTLAND, Anno Domini 1629, 5th of 
November, from Lowther. By C. LOWTHER, Mr. RB. PALLOW, 
and PETER MAUSON. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 5s. net 
*,* The Journal describes a Tour taken from Carlisle to Perth, vid 


Joun Reiww.—NEW LIGHTS on OLD EDIN- 

BURGH. 1 vol Svo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
*,* Che book deals with the district lying between Parliament Square 
the Tron —_ and is based chiefly upon unpublished documents 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
BA FRAS. th Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN 


“ Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, enables 
this excellent ‘to the facts of astronomy up 
uardian. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2% anc 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
Ss | REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
Cometary Astrovemy. 


teresting Facts 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. PKA 


“Well adapted to accompa their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A. Gov tn, Editor of the Astronomica! Journal. 


EDWARD STANFORD, Coekspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Guppre. —The FRINGES of FIFE. Iilus- 


desert Of walks from Kincardine to St. Aa- 
drews, in which the more attractive features of the district covered by 
bop = fully indicated. 


JAMES Jnetis. — The HUMOUR of the SCOT 
neath NORTHERN LIGHTS = SOUTHERN CROSS. By the 
of ‘Oor Ain Folk,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


James InGLis.—OOR AIN FOLK: being Memories 
Manee Life in the aboot A’ 
__ Sowa 8vo. Second Edition. 6s. 


Davip Mac Ritcnurr.—SCOTTISH GYPSIES 
UNDER the STEWARTS. | vol. demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


J. B. JoHNSTON.—The PLACE NAMES of SCOT- 
LAND. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


W. F. Sxene.—CELTIC SCOTLAND. Second 


Edition. 3 vols. 45s 


W. F. Sxkengz.— FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of 


WALES. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


E. W. Rosertsoy.— SCOTLAND UNDER her 
EARLY KINGS. 2 vols. 36s 


THe DUKE OF Anorut.—SOOTLAND AS IT WAS 


and AS IT IS. Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 7 


Sm ANDRew AGNEW. — The HEREDITARY 
SHERIFFS of GALLOWAY. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


R. Bruce ARMSTRONG. — The HISTORY of 
LIDDESDALE. Vol.1. 4to. 42 


T. Cnara-Brown.—The HISTORY of SELKIRKE- 


AXDERSOY. in EARLY 
CHRISTIAN 


TIMES. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. each vol. 


JosEPH ANDERSON.—SCOTLAND in PAGAN 
TIMES. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. each vol. 


Siz ARTHUR MITCHELL. —The PAST in the PRE- 
SENT. 1 vol. 8vo. 1 


RGOLESTOLOGICAL NOTES on 
SOME of the ISLANDS of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 


Ropert MILNE. — The CHARTULARY of the 
__BLAc KFRIARS of PERTH. Demy dto Ms. 


Tue EaRt oF SOUTHESK. =the ORIGINS of 
PICTISH SYMBOLISM. 1 vol. small to. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. — in the 
TOPOGRAPHY of GALLOWAY. 1 vol. 8vo. lds. 


Jas. WATSON. — JEDBURGH ABBEY. Second 
Edition. Small dto. 


P. Hume EARLY TRAVELLERS in 


SCOTLAND, 1296-1689. 1 vol. Sy 


P. Hume SCOTLAND BEFORE 1700. 
1 vol. lds. 


Mac GIBBON AND Ross.—The ARCHITECTURE 
ef SCOTLAND from the TWELFTH to the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 5 vols. Svo. 42s. net each vol. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle-street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


NOTICE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1894, 
With the Index, 

Price 10s, 6d., is NEARLY READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 
64d. Also Cases for Binding, price ls, ; by post, 
ls. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
1892, and ry 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIU- 
of MR. GLADSTONE. 
1s. 4d.; or free by post, Is. 6d. 
JOHN Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
OTES : and QUERIES for APRIL 29, May 13th, 

GREY,’ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDY 


JOHN C. ———s Notes and Queries Office, 
Chancery-lane. 


Athens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 


Johannis 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under Special Warrant to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 
PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 


Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
es, 22s. ; or 6s. doz. 


Londen Prices :—Case of 50 Botu 
or 4s. 6d. doz. Case of 100 Quarter-botiles, 25¢ Or Ss. Gd. 
free. Cases and bottles free. 
The JOHANNIS CO., Lrp., 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 
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Selkirk, Galashiels, and Edinburgh ; and the writer's pertinent re 
on people and places are not only exceedingly diverting in themse 
but add much to our knowledge of the social life and character of 
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by post, 2s. 3d. 
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JANUARY, 1895, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 


PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c.:— 


A DAY among the CHILTERNS. DAVID CROWHURST’S ORDEAL A 
St 
A CENTURY of FEMININE FICTION. | ewoO PRESIDENCY CAPITALS. 


ACHIEVEMENTS of MODERN ANOTHER BATCH of TRADITIONS. 
a IN the DAYS of the GRAND TOUR. 


N 
A VERY MODERN HISTORIAN. A Story. 
The WAGES of SELF-DENIAL. A Story. « THRIFT.” A Story. 


INCREDULITY. The HAPPY LAND. 


ALSO— 


THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


TIME’S CUNNING. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS and MARGARET MOULE. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane ; and the said 
HN C. FRANCIS, at B.C.—Satw day, 19, 1895. 
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